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LO 0; Cf JE for sheep’s wool under the sea 


Tue “woo.” taken from the 
ocean bottom is a sponge— Keys 
Sheep’s Wool—native to our 
Florida coast. It’s highly prized 
because it is said to hold more 
water than any other natural 
sponge of equal size. 


Just as some sponges have 
greater capacity than others... 
so it is with lacquer solvents. 
MEK (methyl ethyl ketone) will 
hold more lacquer solids because 
it has superior solvency. This 


means that lacquers containing 
MEK offer greater covering 
power at the same spraying vis- 
cosity. 

MEK is the Number One low- 
boiling active solvent for both 
nitrocellulose and vinyl! lacquers. 
Leading formulators have found 
that MEK cannot be replaced 
directly by any other solvent 
without loss in quality or increase 
in cost. 

MEK is one of the Shell “qual- 


ity group” of solvents, which in- 
cludes—among others—MIBK, 
MIBC, and IPA. Your Shell 
Chemical representative will be 
happy to discuss the advantages 
to be gained from using MEK in 
your formulations. 





We will be glad to send you the 
complete story on MEK, with the 
latest laboratory-proved infor- 
mation for lacquer formulators. 
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QUAKER OATS’ 
FURFURYL FA 
ALCOHOL 


ingredient: 

Resins made from FA are 
chemically resistant to acids 
and alkalies as well as to solvents. 
FA also reacts with phenolic 
compounds, formaldehyde, 
melamine, and urea to form 
resins with modified 
properties. 


as a wetting agent 
and reactive solvent: 
In the manufacture of 
grinding wheels, FA wets the 
abrasive grain and is a solvent for 
the phenolic resin binder. 

FA then reacts with the resin during 
the curing cycle, resulting in a 
tough bond with minimum 
production of volatiles. 


as a solvent for 


resins and dyes: 


E Wate fer o sauple ond ew Delle abd. ‘ 
_ describing the properties of furfuryl alcohol. | 
“Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. | 


i. The Quaker Oats @mpany_ 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


334V The eschantiee Mart 
Chicago 54, Mlinois 
Room 534V, 120 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Room 434V, LF ma Box 4376, 
Port ind 8, Oregon 


In Evrope: Quaker Oots-Graanproducten N. V., 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands; 
Quaker Oats (France) S. A., 3, Rue Pillet- 
Will, Paris 1X, France 

In Australia: Swift & Company, Pty., Ltd, 
Sydney 

in Japon: F. Kanematsu & Co., Ltd., Tokyo 
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This Westinghouse high-voltage switchgear auto- Westinghouse control centers minimize mainte- 
matically and rapidly clears trouble at Standard nance problems and give Mississippi Chemical the 
Oil’s Lima Refinery. If there’s a momentary outage, advantages of grouped control. Individual units can 
the load is reapplied in segments. be installed or removed with file-drawer efficiency. 
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Petroleum and chemical companies confirm: 


Westinghouse equipment 
provides dependability 


Our engineers help you get dependability by 
combining Westinghouse electrical equipment 
with creative system planning. Here’s proof. 


Sohio’s Lima Refinery got power dependability 
without paying extra for stand-by capacity. 
Westinghouse engineers helped develop a power 
system which provides a fast restoration of serv- 
ice after interruptions. Westinghouse supplied a 
control system that automatically and rapidly 
clears trouble. This system successfully handled 
twelve power interruptions during the first 
nine months of operation, without loss of 
refinery production. 


Mississippi Chemical officials called on Westing- 
house to help them get a complete “packaged 
installation” with the best electrical equipment at 
no extra cost. One feature was that Westinghouse 
control centers were installed in nonhazardous 
locations throughout the plant. This gave Missi- 
ssippi Chemical the advantages of centralized 
control without paying for more expensive ex- 
plosion-proof equipment. 


Texaco’s Eagle Point Refinery got top-system 
dependability, efficiency and flexibility for future 
expansion. Westinghouse turbine-generators 
supply all the power, but there’s also a tie-in with 
the local utility for emergency purposes. Dual- 
feeder cables carry power to all Westinghouse 
outdoor load centers. If one faults, the other can 
handle the full load. All Eagle Point has to do for 
any plant expansion is add substation capacity. 


American Cyanamid and Westinghouse engi- 
neers worked outa power distribution system that 
prevents outages. If there’s trouble on any feeder, 
power is switched to another. If a substation 
faults, other substations carry the load through 
cross connections. This system can be easily 
and inexpensively expanded as the plant grows. 
These solutions are only four examples of how 
Westinghouse equipment and services can meet 
your power distribution problems. If you’d like 
more information on the above, or other instal- 
lations, call your Westinghouse representative. 
Or write to: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 

P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
J-94992 


you can BE SURE...i¢ 7S 


Westinghouse 


INCOMING 
POWER 
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Eagle Point Refinery’s Westinghouse substations American Cyanamid spotted 10 substations through- 
are complete with switchgear, transformers and out the processing area. When new buildings are 
circuit breakers in one, compact arrangement. The added, additional substations will be installed 
system is highly flexible and dependable. without interfering with production, 
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The machine pictured above is another example of 
Eimco custom filter design and construction. The filter 
is installed in one of the country’s large pharmaceuti- 
cal plants producing antibiotics and the construction 
incorporates Eimco’s popular package unit design. 

The filter unit is a 4 foot diameter by 2 foot face 
size — of all type 316 stainless steel materials with 
multiple cake washing apparatus, vapor tight hood, 
roller discharge and other features. The filter with all 
of its accessories is mounted on a single platform with 
all piping and valves connected, all electrical wiring 
from motors to a central control panel. The unit 
arrives at the user’s plant ready to run. 

When your problem involves filtration consult an 
Eimco engineer first. Our more than half a century 
of service to the process industries gives us the neces- 
‘sary background to specify and build the proper 
equipment to do the best job for you at least expense. 
' Eimco manufactures all types of filtration equip- 
ment — our purpose is to suit the best type to your 
needs whether it be pressure, vacuum, gravity or any 
combination of these types. _ 


eal mit iemee) ite) 7 vale), | 


The Worlds Leading Manufacturer of Vacuum Filtration Equipment 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH U S$ A 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
NEW YORK, 51-52 SOUTH STREET © CHICAGO, 3319 SOUTH WALLACE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, AL 140 FAYETTE AVE ¢ DULUTH, MINN., 216 E SUPERIOR ST 
EL PASO, TEXAS, MILLS BUILDING BERKELEY, CALIF. 637 CEDAR STREET 
KELLOGG. IDAHO, 307 DIVISION ST. « LONDON W. 1, ENGLAND, 190 PICCADILLY 
IN FRANCE: SOCIETE EIMCO, PARIS, FRANCE 
IN ENGLAND: EIMCO|(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. LEEDS 12, ENGLAND 
IN ITALY: EIMCO ITALIA, S.P.A, MILAN, ITALY 





UPINION.. . 


99% Correct 


To THE Eprror: We just finished 
reading the hot melt article (July 
18), 

In our opinion this is an excellent 
job throughout and you and your 
associates have managed to get 99% 
of the many details correct. We ap- 
preciate particularly your complete 
respect of the information that we 
gave you on an “off the record” basis. 

The book has a most interesting 
format and is sharply written through- 
out. I guess we had better wake up 
and become subscribers. 

C. E. Porrer 
Illinois Adhesive Products Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Slap in Our Face” 


To THE Eprror: While your article 
entitled “Royal Pharmacists” (July 
4) is entirely correct, I should like to 
add that, for the moment, here in 
California, the branch of chemistry 
mostly affected by the law is pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. 

The local pharmaceutical labora- 
tories are visited by the inspectors of 
the Board of Pharmacy and warned 
to get busy and hire a registered 
pharmacist. The answer—that being 
registered . . . does not imply the 
knowledge of chemistry, manufactur- 
ing and checking—is of no avail, since 
it is claimed that this can be acquired 
and learned by the person while he 
is in charge of it. 

The law is on the books . . . and 
it looks as if the pharmaceutical chem- 
ist is on his way out, here in Cali- 
fornia. . . . If this is what we wanted, 
here it is—a slap in our face and an 
insult to our profession. 

ACK OSMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


No Worry on Rock Salt 


To THE Eprror: I am surprised that 
you gave space (July 18) to the 
article, “Warming Up For Winter.” 
My surprise is not intended to 
camouflage any worry about the fu- 
ture of rock salt for ice removal (ex- 
cuse my confidence), but because E. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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BARRETT CHEMICALS 


Phenols 

Cresols 

Cresylic Acids 

Xylenols 

Pickling Inhibitors 

Benzol 

Toluol 

Xylol 

Naphthalene 

Hi-Flash Solvent 

Phthalic Anhydride 

Maleic Anhydride 

Dibuty! Phthalate 

ELASTEX* 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 

“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 

“ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer 

“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizor 

“ELASTEX” 80-P Plasticizer 
“Dicapry! Phthalate” 

Phenolic Resins 

Polyester Resins 

Terpene Resins 

Urea Resins 

Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) 

Isonicotinic Acid 

















Neutral Coal-Tar Oils 
Coal-Tar Creosote 
Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil 
Flotation Agents 
CUMAR* Paracoumarone- 
Indene Resin 


Another illustration 
of the versatility of Barrett 


Phthalic Anhydride 





It’s hard to beat cowhide for wear. And 
for a long time no synthetic substance 
could even compete with it. Today, how- 
ever, it is possible to produce artificial 
leather coatings with most of cowhide’s 
excellent properties at a fraction of cow- 
hide’s cost. The reason: improvement 
of vinyl resins through the use of plas- 
ticizers made from that most versatile 
of industrial chemicals—Barrett Phthalic 
Anhydride. 

The magic of Barrett “PA” contributes 
significantly to the profits of hundreds 
of businesses in such fields as surface 
coatings, vinyl plastics, fabric coatings, 
dyes and drugs. 

If your business uses Phthalic Anhy- 
dride, you'll find it pays to deal with 
Barrett. As the world’s largest producer 
of Phthalic Anhydride and other coal- 
tar chemicals, Barrett can assure you 
uniform quality, steady supply and quick 
delivery. 

Barrett technical assistance on applica- 
tion problems is available without cost. 
Inquiries are cordially invited. 
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40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


in Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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when Steric Hindrance exists 


sodium trimethoxy borohydride 


assures selective reductions 


Sodium Trimethoxy Borohydride is your most 
powerful selective reducing agent for certain functional 
groups where steric hindrance is present. Because of its 
solubility in liquid ammonia, tetrahydrofuran and 
isoproplamine, STB stands virtually alone as your wisest, 
most practical choice for this type of selective reduction. 

Right now, STB is being used with great success by 
producers of fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Sodium Trimethoxy Borohydride is available immedi- 
ately in pilot quantities. Your inquiries are invited 
and will receive prompt, interested attention. Write for 
Bulletin 504-C. 


METAL HYDRIDES 


INCORPORATED 


22 CONGRESS STREET. BEVERLY, MASS. 








PAWS esas: 6a 


C. 999A was thoroughly discredited 
. . . by the Joint Highway Research 
Project of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Department of 
Public Works, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The article, “Ice-Free 
Roads Still Not In Sight” was pub- 
lished in . . . Public Works, May, 
7053... 

The . . . title “Ice-Free Roads Still 
Not In Sight” is an unfortunate one, 
as ice-free roads are very much in 
sight. Rock salt has been making 
ice-free roads for a great many years, 
and the usage is still growing. 

D. W. KAuFMANN 

Chief Chemical Engineer 
International Salt Co. 

Scranton, Pa. 

We are skeptical, too, Reader Kauf- 
mann; but when a Chicago firm sinks 
money into a German invention, that’s 
news. Rock Road Construction Co. 
now admits that “lab tests don’t back 
up all of Rademacher’s claims,” but 
it is going ahead with outdoor tests, 
still has hopes for the process.—Ep. 


Research Adds 50% 


To THE Eprror: [In] . . . your issue 
of July 18, there is a one-paragraph 
item to the effect that Du Pont has 
increased the investment in its Circle- 
ville, O., plant from $10 million to 
about $15 million. 

Apparently this story . . . originated 
in a talk made by James E. McCook, 
the field project manager, before the 
Circleville Rotary Club. In that talk, 
he said that by the time the plant 
is completed Du Pont’s investment in 
“Mylar” polyester film would total 
$15 million—$10 million for plant con- 
struction and $5 million for research. 
These figures are the same that we an- 
nounced last November and are un- 
changed to date. 

. . . It is still a $10-million plant, 
although a total of $15 million will 
have been invested in the product 
by the time it comes into commercial 
production... 

Rosert J. BULKLEY, JR. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Quarter-Turn Off 


To tHe Eprror: Perhaps I’m boxing 
my compass wrong, but in your news 
story on the Muscle Shoals plant 
(Aug. 1) shouldn’t the plant be lo- 
cated in the Southeast, not Southwest? 
K. L. TurNER 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Right you are, Reader Turner: CW 
has sent its printer’s proofreader (1) 
a compass, and (2) instructions not to 
rotate our locations by 90 degrees.—Ep. 
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Do You Need a Building Site with Good Water? 


Is your business one that needs pure, soft water? 

You see, we used to need water, too. Boiler water. 
We were very fussy about the kind of water we gave 
our locomotives. Because of greater use of Diesels, we 
are retiring a number of wells, pumping plants, tanks 
and softening plants. Some of these installations are 
on. large, level plots along our railway with access to 
good highways as well as rail sidings. 

For instance, we have two good locations near 
Columbus, O. One of them 16 miles north, near Dela- 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 


VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA » KENTUCKY » OHIO 
INDIANA MICHIGAN SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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ware, O., has a plot of 45 acres with adjoining property 
that can be acquired; and another 30 miles south at 
Circleville, O., has 90 acres. Others are available in 
Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia and Ontario, 
Tell us how much land you want and where you want 
it. We'll offer you a complete installation for much 
under its reproduction cost. For further details, write 
to Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, Huntington, West Virginia. 











etter War-born wash primers have reached 


a their stride, setting a strenuous pace for 
paint Mother Nature’s corrosion forces. The 


improvement in paint-bonding and cor- 
rosion resistance contributed by these 
chromate-bearing metal conditioners is 


e at er remarkable. 


Wash primers produce quick-drying 

. base coats on ships, aircraft parts, furni- 

corrosion ture and many other metal surfaces 

° which have heretofore required multi- 
protection 


stage pretreatment. 


adherence 


The key to anti-corrosive properties lies in the chromate pigments — tried 
and proven in many protective finishes. Chromate pigments are dispersed in a 
solution of polyvinyl butyral resin, and mixed with phosphoric acid diluted 
with enough thinner for brush or spray application. The low proportion 
of solids in these new primers assures penetration into pits and crevices. 
Mutual does not make wash primers or chromate pigments, but contributes 
to their production by supplying the industry with basic chromium chemi- 
cals of uniformly high purity. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE + POTASSIUM BICHROMATE + SODIUM CHROMATE + CHROMIC ACID 
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Chemical 








BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
NEWSLETTER 


It would be hard to beat this year’s first-half business. Enough 
January-June figures are now available to chart the chemical industry’s 
upward climb in the first six months of 1953. Almost all the indexes— 
sales, physical volume of output, profits, capital spending—were up over 
last year’s corresponding period. 

Caution signals are implicit, however, in price, inventory and 
foreign trade figures. Prices were steady and a weakening seems to lie 
ahead, exports are lower and imports higher, and inventories seem to be 


heading toward an all-time high. Not serious signs, these, but they 
bear watching. 








An expansion, a new commercial process, a new patent—all by 
Du Pont and all significant this week: 

e Aerosols and air conditioners are both splurging ahead, and 
to keep pace the company is sinking an additional $2 million into its 
Deepwater Point (N.J.) and E. Chicago (Ind.) Freon propellent-refrig- 
erant plants. 

e A new nonelectrolytic hydrogen peroxide manufacturing proc- 
ess is now embodied in a commercial plant at Memphis. Du Pont is mum 
on details, but many industry experts think it is using a modification of 
the German process (Chemical Industries, June, 1946) whereby 2-ethyl- 
hydroanthraquinone reacts with oxygen to give hydrogen peroxide and 
2-ethylanthraquinone. The latter is catalytically reduced with hydrogen 
and recycled. 

e Further removed from large-scale reality is a significant 
polymer process on which the firm recently obtained a U. S. patent (No. 
2,632,014). It’s based on the Fischer-Tropsch process using carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen, but by varying the ratio of the gases and the reaction 
conditions, Du Pont has been able to produce a high-molecular-weight 
polymethylene wax. Over-all yield isn’t revealed, but the wax accounts 
for 80% of the nongaseous products, while the more common Fischer- 
Tropsch products—C,-C, 9 aleohols—make up less than 12%. This polymer 
is higher-melting than polyethylene, is made at lower pressure. 





But polyethylene—without the “m”—is still many jumps ahead. 
Big news in this field is purchase by Continental Can Co. of the Chicago 
fabricator firm, Elmer E. Mills, following hard on the heels of its acqui- 
sition—for $1014 million—of Shellmar’s flexible packaging division. Tin 
cans, squeeze bottles or cellophane film—Continental is now squarely 
behind all of them. 





And another plastic—high-impact polystyrene—will get a 30 
million lbs./year boost by Monsanto. Further facilities at Springfield, 
Mass., will be ready in about eight months. 


You’ll hear more about phenyldimethylurea. It’s a herbicide that 
General Chemical Division has been quietly developing for several years, 
is now readying for commercial production under the tradename, Urab. 
Half a pound per acre gives adequate weed control in some crops, and 
eight pounds completely denudes the soil—for railroad and power line 
right-of-ways, industrial areas, etc. 
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NEWSLETTER 








General Chemical figures, too, in a process advance just developed 
by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing. The 3M Co.’s trifluoroacetic 
anhydride is touted as a superior catalyst for esterification reactions, but 
its dollars-per-pound price tag has warded off would-be customers. 

Now 3M has devised a means of reconverting the acid to the 
anhydride with General Chemical’s Sulfan—a stabilized sulfur trioxide. 
The fluoro acid can thus be recovered from the reaction medium, dehydrated 
to the anhydride, and recycled. 








While 3M’s chemists were working out this process, its directors 
were laying plans, approved this week, to buy Irvington Varnish & Insula- 
tor Co. (Irvington, N. J.). It’s a $7-million deal whereby Irvington 
Varnish’s stockholders will get 3M stock and cash. The acquired firm will 
become a 3M division, but its personnel and policies will stay the same. 

Behind the merger is the two firms’ mutual interest in electrical 
insulation materials. 








It’s still in a preliminary stage, but it’s common knowledge around 
Wall Street that Stauffer Chemical is arranging for outside financing 
through Morgan Stanley & Co., brokerage house. The “package” most 
commonly mentioned is $15 million in bonds and $7 million in common 
stock. 





But more interesting to the industry than details of the deal is the 
fact that vital statistics on Stauffer, until now a closely held concern, will 
be bared. Figures now bandied about—e.g., that its sales are about $80 
million a year—are pure speculation; but a prospectus will cross all the 
t’s and dot all the i’s. 





Fluoridation is still a hot political potato. After five years (lacking 
four months) of pulling and hauling, Milwaukee finally got sodium silico- 
fluoride in its municipal water this month. But just last week the anti- 
fluoridaters got the city council to reverse itself; it voted 15-12 to stop the 
program. The mayor says, however, that he’ll veto, and it would take 18 
votes to override. In the meantime, in goes the fluoride. 

But harmony prevails in Denver. After hearing two hours of hot 
debate among a dozen citizens, the council there voted unanimously to 
fluoridate the one-quarter of Denver’s water that is fluorine-deficient. 











Ramifications of foreign trade know no bounds. A Portland (Ore.) 
importer-exporter sold briquetted carbon to a Japanese importer-exporter, 
who sold it in turn to a chemical firm. The processor converted it to calcium 
cyanamide, sold the fertilizer material to the Japanese trader, who in turn 
sold it to the original Portland man. The initial cyanamide shipment was 
50 tons, and it took the long way around from Portland Gas & Coke, which 
made the briquettes, to Pacific Supply Co-op, which bought the calcium 
cyanamide fertilizer. 





Think you’ve got troubles? Hear this tale of Love Chemical Co. 
(Louisville, Ky.), whose safe was broken into this month and robbed—not 
of money, but of a couple of dozen high-school track medals won by the 
company president’s son. Also taken was a $50 check writing machine. 

Two nights later thieves came again, pilfered the check writing 
machine bought to replace the first one—and nine more medals. 


. + The Editors 
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Pa VENTURI GAS SCRUBBERS 


Here’s why 


ONE 

Repeat business is a sure sign of client satisfaction in any 
j N S T A L L A T 3 re) N field. That’s why the record of repeat installations of 
Chemico P-A Venturi Scrubbers is impressive. 
Most Chemico installations currently underway have 
predecessors in the same company or in the 
same scrubbing field. 


a noth er Multiple installations are presently in service scrubbing 
sulfuric and phosphoric acid mists, metallurgical dusts 
| and many other of the more difficult fumes encountered 
in the chemical industry. 
| 


leads to 


If you have a serious air pollution or waste recovery 
problem not in our experience file, we will be glad 

to send one of our experienced engineers to make reliable 
pilot tests at your plant with our portable equipment. 


Low Cc apital cost WHY are capital costs low? 
Because of simplicity of design. 


Low maintenance WHY are maintenance costs low? 


Because there are no complex accessories required to maintain 
exp ense units at top performance levels. 


High collection WHY are collection efficiencies so high? 
‘ Because the patented feature of the P-A Venturi induces 
effic vency a high degree of particle agglomeration. 





Phone (MU 8-2370) or wnte our P-A Sales Dept. for further in- 
formation and ask for our Bulletin M-102 on P-A Gas Scrubbers. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Technical Representatives Throughout the World * Cables: Chemiconst, New York 
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so U.S. Permobond "protective linings were installed on the spot 





These hundreds of electrolytic mercury 
cells producing caustic soda and chlorine 
are lined with specially compounded 
Permobond hard rubber lining. 


| ees requiring protection against corrosive attack can be 
lined with Permobond linings—right in your own plant. The above 
storage tanks in a chemical plant, for example, were too big to be 
shipped. So United States Rubber Company’s Permobond Lining 
was installed and vulcanized right at the job site—insuring complete 
protection against the corrosive chemicals stored in the tanks. 

This is one more example of the versatility and adaptability of the 
Permobond process. You can also have it installed as original equip- 








ment on anything that contains or conveys corrosive materials and 
chemicals — piping, tanks, valves. And where special conditions 
occur, a wide range of synthetic Permobond 

lining stocks is available. Write to the ad- 

dress below. 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“ U.S.” Production builds it...U.S. Industry depends on it. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPAN Y 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Products « Molded and Extruded Goods « Protective Linings and 
Coatings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives » Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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BUSINESS & INDUST#Y 
Reprieve—and Danger 


Because of a cut in its appropriation, 
the Food & Drug Administration 
won't be able to do as much during 
the coming fiscal year as in the one 
that ended June 30. 

Congress last week gave FDA about 
$5.2 million. It had asked $5.9 million 
—up from the $5.7 million it had last 
year. And for an agency in which most 
of the money goes to payroll, such a 
cut looms large. 

The main effect of the decrease will 
come in FDA’s policing of “economic 
violations,” the lowest of the three 
categories set up by the agency. This 
involves checking on gyps and swin- 
dles. 

There will be some cutback of agen- 
cy work in checking on sanitary viola- 
tions, though little in its top-priority 
category—law violations that involve 
hazards to health. 

No Drug Delay: But while there 
may be some abatement of its en- 
forcement program, don’t look for se- 
rious changes in its regular laboratory 
and headquarters work in Washing- 
ton. Approval of new drugs and certi- 
fication of antibiotics are two activities 
that have a high priority with the 
agency. 

FDA Commissioner Charles Craw- 
ford, in testifying before Congress, 
expressed a desire for more personnel 
in order to carry out the agency’s du- 
ties under the 1938 Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic law, and also to do a better 
job on the responsibilities it has been 
given since then. 

For example, when Congress took 
the federal tax off margarine in 1950, 
it gave FDA the job of policing oleo- 
for-butter substitutions. While it set 
a maximum fine of $5,000 for each day 
of violation, it gave FDA no money 
for enforcement. The agency has se- 
cured only one conviction, resulting 
in a $10 fine. 

But Research Suffers: Many kinds 
of basic research carried on by FDA 
are due for a slowdown. One such 
project is an investigation of why 
some substances penetrate the skin 
and mucous membranes and produce 
injuries. Definite answers here could 
greatly benefit cosmetic science. 

But such research projects, to say 
nothing of FDA’s “miscellaneous” en- 
forcements, will be curtailed. 
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Staffwise, the agency has already 
had to fire about 60 of its 1,000 em- 
ployees (CW Newsletter, July 18); 
others that quit or retire won't be re- 
placed. If possible, though, FDA's 
Crawford will try to keep all the others 
on his staff. 

For industry, which has often 
chafed under what it considered a too- 
stringent control, such a cut might be 


FDA’S CRAWFORD: Weaker brake on 
gyps and swindlers. 


considered a welcome relief from too 
much bureaucracy. 

But it is balanced by a potential 
problem: with the slowdown in FDA’s 
policing of violations, irresponsible 
companies might cut corners too sharp- 
ly, thus perhaps irreparably damaging 
the reputation of the entire food and 
cosmetic chemicals industries. 


Gulf Coast Retarder 


Construction projects running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars and 
including chemical and petrochemical 
expansion jobs are being delayed by 
strikes of five AFL trades-unions along 
the Gulf Coast in southeast Texas. 
The Gulf Coast Construction Em- 
ployers Council has filed unfair labor 
practice charges against two of the 
unions, and the situation has been in- 


vestigated by three members of the 
Texas attorney general's staff. About 
45,000 workmen have been idled al- 
though only about a tenth of that num- 
ber are actually on strike. 

In the Houston area, contractors 
who do business on a nationwide basis 
are going ahead with their jobs, while 
local construction companies have 
been handcuffed by a strike being 
waged by some 1,200 operating engi- 
neers, 800 ironworkers and 180 sign 
painters. The national contractors have 
agreed to pay their own employees, 
retroactive to July 1, whatever wage 
increase is finally granted by the local 
contractors. 

Only one large chemical job has 
been affected in the Houston area— 
the Dow works at Freeport, on which 
one local contractor has been made 
idle while the bulk of the project is 
being carried on by four national con- 
tractors. 

Other plant jobs around Galveston 
Bay—such as Sinclair Refining, Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals, Pan 
American Refinery, Shell Chemical 
and Texas City Chemicals—are pro- 
ceeding on schedule. 

But there’s a different situation 
farther east, in the Sabine Lake area 
next to the Louisiana border. There, 
with the carpenters and millwrights 
on strike, the shutdown of construction 
work has been complete. Projects halt- 
ed include those at the Du Pont, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Jefferson Chemical, 
Gulf Oil and Texaco plants. 


Resin Peace Treaty 


While the industry waited for Reich- 
hold Chemicals and American-Mariet- 
ta to resume their scrap in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Seattle (CW, Sept. 13), 
the adversaries quietly got together 
out of court and settled their dispute 
at a considerable saving of legal ex- 
penses. 

Although elephantine figures were 
mentioned in the two suits—Ameri- 
can-Marietta had sued for $2.5 mil- 
lion for alleged patent infringement, 
and Reichhold had parried with a 
counter demand for $11 million on 
alleged unfair competition—the law- 
yers say the settlement involves an 
amount that is “not substantial.” Each 
company paid its own court costs. 
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Wanted at Once: Top Talent 


It’s no easier to track down any one 
reason for the current shortage of top- 
rung executives in the chemical in- 
dustry than it is to trace footprints 
through a mob. All sorts of trails 
crisscross the path, seem to offer fresh 
causes for the dearth of talent. 

On one point, this CW survey re- 
veals, there is universal accord. 
Everyone—management consultants 
and companies alike—finds top-flight 
candidates hard to ferret out, harder 
to lure into the fold. Best guess: the 
pressure will continue for some years 
to come, at least until management 
development programs begin to pay 
off at top levels. 

Why a Shortage? Most commonly 
offered reasons for the paucity of 
qualified executives hark back either 
to the beanstalk growth of the chem- 
ical industry or to the ever-growing 
demand for acute specialization dur- 
ing “training” years—often a barrier 
to promotion into high posts. Also 
suggested: 

© “Chemical companies looking for 
the right man to fill a top niche are 
apt to demand too close a fit.” Since 
the stakes are high, no company can 
afford to dabble with a dark horse, 
or wait for latent talent to blossom 
forth. They want the perfect candi- 
date—a cross between a crystal-gazer 
and a top-notch administrator—and 
they want him in a hurry. The reason- 
ing: at today’s hot pace, odds on suc- 
cess stack up heavily for the company 
spearheaded by such a man; with all 
other factors equal, he makes the 
difference between a winner and an 
also-ran. But there just aren’t enough 
paragons around. “When chemical 
companies come to face the fact that 
perfection is an ideal, not a reality, 
they relax their requirements. Then 
it’s easier; . . . we can always find 
a competent man, though not the 
perfect one.” 

If time isn’t pressing, the job gets 
simpler, too. But unhappily, says one 
management consultant, filling a gap 
is almost always surgery, not pre- 
ventive medicine. The hole’s there to 
be filled, and there’s pressure from 
stockholders and disquieted boards of 
directors to plug it immediately. 

® Remarks one company ruefully, 
“When you're forced to look for ex- 
ecutive talent outside your own ad- 
ministrative setup, you're tacitly ad- 
mitting to one of two deficiencies. 
It’s a case either of bad planning 
or of good planning gone awry.” The 
latter might be due to death of key 
personnel, war service, etc. 

® Charges another: “As far as the 
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shortage of competent sales managers 
is concerned, the picture's clear.” 
Selling in recent years has been com- 
paratively duck soup; sales managers 
have tended to go soft, have expected 
business to come to them. With the 
recent shift in emphasis, however, 
older company leaders are beginning 
to feel uneasy. They want a prac- 
ticed hand at the wheel now—one 
who’s had to get out and push, and 
knows all the tricks of the trade. 

® Ventures a fourth: “This is get- 
ting to be more and more an age of 
decentralized management.” Blame 
for the shortage rests on that very 
fact. When you create autonomous di- 
visions or subsidiaries, you create a 
need for more executives to go around. 
Development just hasn’t yet caught 
up with the new demand. 

® One management consultant 
firm has worked out in cold figures® 
the degree to which the shortage has 
hit the chemical industry. It finds 
that while chemical companies are 
losing executives 17.9% more slowly 
than before the war, they are being 
compelled to add them 37.3% faster. 
The defections certainly cannot be 
laid at the feet of death and retire- 
ment alone, rather must be considered 
—in part, at least—a case of “con- 
trollable” separation, a loss on which 
companies can attempt to throw on 
brakes. 

The longer they dally, the tougher 
the problem becomes. Reason: once 
a company becomes known in the 
trade as a good “stepping stone” it’s 
ability to hold first-class executives 
becomes precarious. 

What's Being Done? Faced with a 
key position to fill (and convinced 
there’s nobody within the organiza- 
tion to drop into the slot), the average 
chemical company casts about in more 
or less random fashion for some six 
months, mentally sizing up various 
candidates for the job. Most often the 
position open is directly in line for 
succession to the “throne”—at what- 
ever level that may be. The president, 
typically, is looking for a crown 
prince; there’s nobody around he con- 
siders able to wield his scepter. 

But there’s a limit to how far such 
reconnoitering can go. “Gentlemen’s 
ethics are to be considered,” flatly 
states one board chairman. “You just 
can’t go out bluntly and ask for the 
opposition’s best prospect.” 

When the search for “the right 
man” has turned up nothing or when 
the pressure gets too severe, manage- 


*See Booz Allen & Hamilton, “The Growing 
Problem of Executive Turnover.” 


ment consultants are usually called 
in, “When we get the job,” admits 
one consultant, “the lines are drawn 
pretty tight.” The men in charge think 
they know precisely what they want; 
they’re sure they don’t have it avail- 
able; and they want it in a rush. 

Problems are manifold, even for the 
experts. Every search has its own 
peculiarities; every specification list 
is in part dictated by the personality 
of the top man in the company. Chief 
obstacles met: 

© When it’s a small company look- 
ing for a man, the natural place to 
seek him is within the rank of a 
larger outfit. Such a man, by virtue 
of his experience, is likely to be more 
broadly qualified in various facets of 
the industry. But the problem is 
to provide adequate compensation 
(above and beyond the additional re- 
sponsibility and title gained) to make 
his move worthwhile. Loss of de- 
ferred compensation plans alone is a 
serious monetary hazard, often is a 
deciding factor against company-hop- 
ping. To get their man, a small firm 
may be forced to part with consider- 
able stock, must supply a significant 
capital-gains income, or a well-loaded 
bonus plan. 

The smaller the company, too, the 
greater the time element looms in 
importance. Creaking machinery on 
a small scale, unlike that of an in- 
dustrial giant, just won’t carry the 
load very long. 

© Age is an ever-growing practical 
consideration in filling an executive 
post. Pension plan costs soar higher, 
the older the candidate. 

Due to Continue? Most experts on 
management shortage problems con- 
cede that the dearth should ease when 
management development programs 
start to pay off at high echelons some 
5-10 years from now. Meanwhile, 
since there’s a premium on talent, it 
would behoove those in control to 
check up on what they’ve already got. 
Sometimes called “executive ap- 
praisal,” sometimes called organiza- 
tional charts, the system can be made 
to work, vouchsafe consultants. Too 
often chemical companies have hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that they 
can’t fill the highest brackets from 
within their own organization. The 
fact is, they've really lost track of 
what they have. Any charge of short- 
age must first take into account the 
asssumption that all possibilities have 
been considered and cast aside. 

There is a shortage—that’s clear. 
But is it all because of expansion? 
Management consultants think not. 
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. . . but let outsiders say something about the college, and we're . . 


...Not Four, but One 


When much of your expansion in the 
past decade comes through acquiring 
going companies, you have a set of 
problems that a “straight” growth con- 
cern doesn’t face. 
These problems are especially acute 
for such a firm as Food Machinery & 
Chemical, which got into the chemical 
business by acquiring four companies 
—two of them in the past three years. 

The weight attached to post-acqui- 
sition problems was pointed up this 
week by the arrival in New York of 
Al Loeffler, formerly a Monsanto di- 
visional development director, to 
help FMC’s Executive Vice-President 
Ernest Hart whittle down these posers: 

What is the best setup for FMC’s 
chemical operations? What functions 
should be consolidated, what central- 
chemical divisions administrator, Hart 
ized, and what only coordinated? 

Of course, in the year he’s spent as 
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has thought up and put into practice 
some pretty good answers. In sum: 
“The first thing to know is what tools 
you have and where they are. It’s 
our job in administration to select 
the right tools and hand them to the 
right people.” 

In practice, though, it isn’t this 
simple, as Hart is first to admit. Un- 
expected events, such as the death 
of Buffalo Electro-Chemical President 
Charles Buerk, could seriously foul 
the warp of the coordination fabric. 
Chemical coordination has always 
been a problem for the parent corpo- 
ration, since its chemical business is a 
rowen growth. In 1943, the then- 
Food Machinery ‘Corp. acquired Ni- 
agara Sprayer & Chemical as an 
adjunct to its pressure sprayer busi- 
ness. Westvaco was merged in 1948, 
and simultaneously, the parent corpo- 
ration became Food Machinery & 


scrapping among ourselves . . . 


Chemical. In 1950, Ohio-Apex came 
into the fold, while 1952 saw the 
entry (as in each previous case, via 
exchange of stock) of Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical. 

Up to about a year ago, FMC’s 
chemical and machinery divisions 
were coordinated by Joseph Cary, 
head of the firm’s executive commit- 
tee. Since then, the divisions have 
been separated into two all-but-inde- 
pendent operations, each under an 
executive vice-president. 

Hart, who moved up from Niagara 
president into one of these posts, or- 
ganizes his domain in this manner: 
his four manufacturing divisions are 
autonomous, operationwise: aiding in 
administration are six staff offices— 
technical coordination, general de- 
velopment and planning, personnel 
and industrial relations, patent and 
legal, construction engineering, and 
sales coordination. Not all are func- 
tioning yet. 

R-D Round-Robin: Technical co- 
ordination is, perhaps, the most im- 
mediately important, since it circulates 
research and development reports be- 
tween divisions. This channel is also 
used to set up cooperative projects. 
If Ohio-Apex were developing a prod- 
uct in which oxidation is a key step, 
it might call on Becco to help. Ni- 
agara and Westvaco, in a current 
herbicide exploration program, have 
agreed that Niagara handle the bio- 
logical investigations in its new labora- 
tories, while Westvaco concentrates 
on chemical development. 

Crystal Gazing: At present, the 
company requires division presidents 
to submit one-year and five-year budg- 
ets. When the general development 
and planning staff is fully set up, 
much of this forward planning can be 
referred. to it. 

Safety, personnel and labor prob- 
lems are handled at the divisional 
level, under the eye of a coordinator 
who makes sure that decisions keep 
within broad company policy. But 
there is no rigid and detailed pat- 
tern that divisions are expected to 
follow. 

The chemical divisions may set up 
a joint patent staff. This would be 
about the only concrete instance of 
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outright centralization. One duty here 
would be to discover whether other 
divisions can contribute material that 
can strengthen a patent application. 
Legal activities, while coordinated, 
will remain currently at the division 
level. 

Unbewildered Builders: The con- 
struction engineering staff will see 
that different divisions learn each 
other’s engineering short-cuts. A Ni- 
agara official discovered purely by 
chance the solution to one of his en- 
gineering problems when he walked 
into Westvaco’s Newark, Calif., plant. 
Hart hopes such accidents will be- 
come standard operating practice. 

Sales coordination, he feels, will 
bring more cross-marketing agree- 
ments between divisions, like those 
now in effect. Westvaco, for example, 
is an Ohio-Apex agent on the West 
Coast. Niagara buys Westvaco’s BHC, 
formulates it with its own DDT, sells 
the mixtures. 

The chemical divisions do no tax 
work, have no financial worries, per 
se. The books go directly to the com- 
pany comptroller at San Jose, Calif., 
as do requests for money to finance, 
say, Westvaco inventory, purchases 
and accounts receivable. 

Intramural Rivalry: But despite such 
joint efforts, there is stiff competi- 
tion between divisions. If Hart has 
$100,000 available, “we might have 
quite a hassle over who’s going to 
have what part of it for what.” 

Too, if a division develops a good 
engineer, it may have to watch its 
step to keep from losing him to an- 
other division. 

The solutions which Hart and co- 
horts find for small problems such as 
these are, in total, as important as 
the numerically fewer decisions that in- 
volve multimillion-dollar expansions. 

Growthwise, FMC’s chemical divi- 
sions have expanded more rapidly 
than its machinery interests. (Of 
course, they have gotten a major part 
of the company’s expansion money.) 
With this growth, the chemical por- 
tion of company sales has expanded 
to where, in 1952, it came to about 
51% of FMC’s nondefense sales. Hart 
estimates present percentage at 53. 

Too, there are growth situations 
ahead in the different divisions that 
could raise it much higher in the 
next five years. One estimate: 75%. 

Will most of this growth come from 
present divisions or through further 
acquisitions? “Well,” smiles Erie 
Hart, “in time, we'll get what we want 
with what we've got, but if we see a 
chance to accelerate, we'll take it. 
The older ones of us with the com- 
pany sure would like to see our pre- 
dictions come true.” 
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Cleveland Rendezvous 


Only big-time chemical labor union 
convention this year will begin next 
Monday morning in Cleveland’s Hol- 
lenden hotel, with forthright, plain- 
spoken H. A. Bradley holding the 
gavel before some 400 delegates of 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union (AFL). 

A major item in the convention 
schedule will be Tuesday’s pension 
and welfare conference, with a dis- 
cussion on contributory and noncon- 
tributory plans. “Among the very im- 
portant matters to be considered by 
this convention,” Bradley declares, 
“are organizing plans, labor union edu- 
cation, and political action.” 

One hint as to the complexion of 
contemplated political action is seen 
in the announcement that maverick 
Sen. Wayne Morse, Oregon independ- 
ent liberal, will be one of the speakers. 

Other major figures on the speaking 
program are Dr. Richard Weinerman 
of San Francisco, advising the dele- 
gates on “Negotiating Health Plans,” 
and Nelson H. Cruikshank, Washing- 
ton, director of social insurance ac- 
tivities for the AFL. 

Although ICWU has declared itself 
to be in favor of racial equality, it 
appears that the convention committee 
didn’t find facilities in accord with 
that principle. Negro delegates will 
stay at a separate hotel, the Majestic. 


COMPANIES... . 


Edgar Brothers Co., Metuchen, N.J., 
and McIntyre, Ga., has completed a 
stock recapitalization involving a new 
issue of 100,000 of common stock— 
the first time since its incorporation in 
1899 that it has made stock avail- 
able to the public. Funds will be used 
primarily to install processing equip- 
ment for spray-dried products. 


One company reveals an acquisition, 
another a liquidation: 

e New Idria Mining and Chemical 
Corp. of Calif. has taken over Metal- 
salts Corp. and its subsidiary, Dar- 
Syn Laboratories, Inc. with the com- 
plete acquisition of its common stock. 
Itself responsible for Metalsalt’s for- 
mation in 1944 (“for the purpose of 
providing an integrated system of 
mine-to-customer distribution of re- 
fined mercury”), New Idria views the 
purchase as a means of providing 
closer coordination between the activi- 
ties of both companies. 

e Lithium Corp. of America, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is liquidating its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Metalloy 
Corp., which has until now operated 


as the chemical and sales division of 
the parent company. Administrative 
personnel will be retained, and all 
business will be transferred to the par- 
ent company’s name. 


* 
Celanese Corp. of America has started 
moving two, more divisions to Char- 
lotte, N.C. (CW, Feb. 7, ’53). Latest 
migrants: engineering and purchasing 
personnel. They plan to join the textile 
division and office services in a brand 
new $5-million office building, now 
under construction on the outskirts of 
the city. Completion date: Jan. 1954. 


EXPANSION... . 


Plastics: Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
plans to build a $1-million plant in 
the Kansas City area to produce resins 
used in laminated glass fiber products. 
Construction will start as soon as a 
labor dispute is settled. It has tied up 
Kansas City building for nine weeks. 

Reichhold will use water transpor- 
tation to ship in about half its raw 
materials—some 25,000 tons/year—to 
the new plant. 


* 
Ammonium Sulfate: The Piedmont 
Chemical Co. is scheduled to bring 
its new ammonium sulfate plant at 
Athens, Ga., onstream early this 
month. Annual output will be around 
10,000 tons. 

& 
Silica Alumina Catalyst: Bay Chem- 
ical Co., Weeks Island, La., has open- 
ed its multimillion-dollar silica-alumi- 
na catalyst plant, will turn out some 
450 tons/month (made from muriatic 
acid and steel slag residue). Major 
use: in oil cracking. 

* 
Ammonia: Commercial Solvents 
Corp.’s ammonia plant facilities, re- 
cently completed at Sterlington, La., 
will double company output of nitro- 
gen, to an estimated 100,000 tons 
annually. Additional facilities com- 
pleted and in operation: units for ni- 
trogen solutions and crystalline am- 
monium nitrate. 


& 

Phthalic Anhydride: Barrett Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., has 
brought its $5-million phthalic an- 
hydride plant at Calumet, IIl., into 
full operation. Output, when com- 
bined with that of Barrett’s Philadel- 
phia plant, still under construction, 
will eliminate the possibility of a 
shortage of the material in the U.S. 
for some years to come, say company 
officials. 

Barrett will supply its own naph- 
thalene, basic raw material for the 
product. 
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: AA QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus, 99.9% pure—produced 
by electro-thermal process in two modern A.A.C. Co. plants. 


PRODUCED BY ELECTRO-THERMAL PROCESS, in two modern A.A.C. Co. plants, 
AA QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus establishes and maintains highest standards 
of quality and uniformity—whether used in its 99.9% pure elemental form or in the ever-widening 
range of products derived from Phosphorus. Quality you can rely on, because of rigid control 
from mines to finished products. Service you can depend on, because of large-scale production and 
ample phosphate-rock reserves. Assured quality, security of supply, prompt service—good 
reasons for using AA QUALITY Chemicals. Mail coupon for full information. 


AA QUALITY Phosphorous Products Other AA QUALITY Products Florida pebble phosphate 
rock as it comes from our 
PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHOROUS COMPOUNDS | FLUORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES mines—source of Ele- 
Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White) Sodium Fluoride » Ammonium Fluosilicate mental Phosphorus and 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous) Magnesium Fluosilicate » Potassium Fluosilicate other AA QUALITY #4 
Phosphorous Pentasulphide » Sesquisulphide Sodium Fluosilicate « Zinc Fluosilicate j 
Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide) Fluosilicate Mixture « Ammonium Fluoborate 
PHOSPHORIC ACID Aluminum Fluoride « Magnesium Fluoride rep AG; 












85% N. F. Grade » 75% Pure Food Grade GELATIN [¥ Ds 

50% Pure Food Grade KeysTone® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic =| ee = A? ae 
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Dicalcium Phosphate, PHos-FeeD® Brand Animal Bone Charcoal x‘) . 
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ricultural Chemical 
50 Church St. New Yon; a 





All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock Keystone Ammonium Carbonate The American A 
Superphosphate » Complete Fertilizers Sulphuric Acid + Insecticides-Fungicides ical Divisiac® 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
30 factories and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 











NATIONAL CARBON OFFERS 


MORE AND MORE FOR YOUR MONEY IN... 
2 New “KARBATE” Centrifugal Pumps 


BRAND 


< 


CATALOG SECTION S-7250 
CONTAINS: 


® Design improvements 


®@ Materials and details 
of construction 


© Standardization of parts 
® Assembly information 


® Model types, sizes, 
capacity ranges 


vA 
new Designs.. 
ed pirtosinins i 


® Dimensions 


e Ordering information 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
NOW! 





ALL “KARBATE” IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE EQUIPMENT GIVES YOU: 


BRAND 


@ OUTSTANDING CORROSION RESISTANCE 
@ COMPLETE IMMUNITY TO THERMAL SHOCK 
@ FREEDOM FROM METALLIC CONTAMINATION 
@ LONG LIFE—LOW MAINTENANCE 
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---A CONSTANTLY IMPROVING LINE 


Specify “National” Carbon and Graphite and “‘Karbate” Impervious Graphite 
Equipment for Processing, Conveying and Storing Corrosive Fluids. 


Wide variety of standard and 
custom-built models in time- 
proved designs. Shell and tube, 
<-concentric and immersion types 
available in stock sizes. Catalog 
Sections S-6620, S-6670, S-6740, 


S-6750. 


Accepted material for lining tanks, 
towers, digesters and other vessels ‘i 
containing corrosive chemicals. Cata- 


log Section S-6210. 


New “Karbate” coolers feature 
standardized, sectional construc- 
tion . . . high heat-transfer rate 
. .. low initial cost. Catalog Sec- 


tion S-6820. 


“‘National’’ Graphite Ground 
Anodes for cathodic protection of = 
buried or submerged metal struc- 
tures. Catalog Section S-6510. 


e 
The terms “National” and "'Karbate” 
are registered trade-marks of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


District Sales Offices: 
Adianta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


in Canada: National Carbon Limited, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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e Since its introduction, Pfizer Citric 
Acid Anhydrous has been acclaimed by 
many of you for its labor and cost- 
saving features. 


Now you'll be glad to know—Citric 
Acid Anhydrous has been recognized by 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and our prod- 
uct will hereafter be called Pfizer Citric 


oi Acid U.S.P. Anhydrous. 
Citric Acid Anhydrous 


Pfizer will continue to sell Citric 
Acid U.S.P. Hydrous. The only differ- 


Carries ence between the two products is that 
Citric Acid U.S.P. Hydrous contains 


. a 
\ S.P Designation! 8.58% water of crystallization while 
. 
att 


the anhydrous material contains none. 


Regardless of whether you’ve been 
using the anhydrous or hydrous prod- 
uct, be sure to specify Pfizer Citric Acid 
on your next order. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago, II!.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Go. 


Pfizer 


BTN AG 


{ 
H 
‘ 
. 
| 





Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


Cramming for Parleys 


One theory is that “playing house” 
gives little girls the practice that 
makes them more than a match for 
their future husbands in domestic re- 
lations. And a similar theory is that 
“labor institutes” give union officials 
a knowledge of collective bargain- 
ing techniques that enables them to 
get the drop on their employers in 
industrial relations. 

In the chemical field, two of the 
three principal labor unions subscribe 
enthusiastically to this theory. The 
International Chemical Workers Un- 


ga 
a glee 


Pre chee. 


NOW, HERE’S A TOUGH ONE: The class in “handling grievances” 


ion (AFL) and the United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers (CIO) both at- 
tach great importance to their policy 
of holding training sessions for local 
union officers and shop stewards. On 
the other hand, District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers—also with a big 
membership of chemical employees— 
is a total abstainer when it comes to 
labor schools; UMW President John L. 
Lewis says his staff should devote 
all its time and talent to actual or- 
ganizing and bargaining, with no time 
off for dress fehearsals. 


ponders new 


tactics to use in those chemical plants back home. 


aaron te en rm 
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GAS-COKE’S ‘FACULTY’: Conferring between classes at Ithaca institute—Jack 
Curran, Aubrey Bruyea, Joseph Appelbaum, Cecil Martin, R. P. Buchanan. 
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FRED MOHN 
CORNELL'S CAMPBELL: For both 
labor and management, classes and data. 


Craftier Bargainers: The purpose 
of these training sessions, which range 
from two to seven days in length, is 
to help union people cope with com- 
pany representatives in contract and 
grievance negotiations. Company rep- 
resentatives frequently have had for- 
mal instruction in labor relations, 
while local union spokesmen usually 
are chosen from among rank-and-file 
employees who often have less than 
high-school education. 

This year’s labor school program 
of the ICWU, mapped out by Re- 
search and Education Director Otto 
Pragan, included a series of “educa- 
tional weekends” in large cities during 
the winter and a series of one-week 
training schools in the warm season. 
Among the sites for the summer 
schools: Santa Catalina Island, Calif.; 
Lake Junaluska, N.C.; and the union’s 
own vacation resort, Club Whitesands, 
on Lake Catchacoma in Canada. 

Gas-Coke has offered two labor 
institutes this summer with the co- 
operation of Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y., and St. Louis University, 
East St. Louis, Ill. In charge of Gas- 
Coke’s iraining program is Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph R. Joy, who doubles as 
director of research and education. 
_ Although he and his associates 
helped plan and conduct the institute 
at Ithaca, Extension Director Ralph 
N. Campbell, of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions—located on the Cornell campus 
—argues that the school is neutral 
and nonpartisan. It also stages similar 
institutes for management people. 

Courses Vary: There’s no standard 
curriculum for these schools. Subjects 
in ICWU sessions this year included 
job evaluation, wage incentives, and 
procedures for negotiating fringe 
benefits. A more advaneed course 
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of 8 Se ear eng Ce et eee 


will be given in ICWU’s “postgradu- 
ate” schoo] next month. 

Classes at Gas-Coke institutes: 
handling grievances, arbitration, wage 
determination and collective bargain- 
ing, fringe benefits, health and wel- 
fare benefits, and the American labor 
movement. 

What does such an institute accom- 
plish? Here’s the answer in the words 
of Cecil Martin, Gas-Coke secretary- 
treasurer: “After attending an insti- 
tute last year, a certain union man 
who formerly had been quiet and 
meek in bargaining sessions suddenly 
became a vociferous negotiator whose 
deftly framed questions kept the com- 
pany men on the defensive. 

“That one example alone,” Martin 
told the delegates, “was enough to 
convince me that it’s worthwhile for 
your locals to send you to these in- 
stitutes.” 


Write-Offs Roundup 


This week CW compiles another sum- 
mary of fast tax write-off certificates 
in the chemical industry, covers the 
period Oct. 30, ’52 through August 1, 
53. (Other reviews appeared in CW, 
Nov. 22, 52; March 8 and 15, ’52:; 
Aug. 4, 51.) 

Applications for new listings now 
average between 75 and 90 weekly— 
a considerable slack-off from peak 
periods in ’51 and ’52 when something 
around 200 was the norm. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization is currently 
approving about 60% of its applica- 
tions. 

Most favorably received overtures 
still are coming from those branches 
of the industry furthest from gov- 
ernment-stimulated expansion goals. 
Among the commodities involved: 
chemical-grade chromite, synthetic 
cryolite, quinoline, rubber and rub- 
ber products, selenium. Production 
quotas in all categories are still less 
than 50% from their expansion goals. 

ODM, however, makes exceptions 
in special cases. The high-percentage 
write-off issued recently for gamma 
globulin reflects, for example, desire 
of the government to back the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Para- 
lysis’ country-wide fight against polio. 

Action to extend the accelerated tax 
amortization program for defense or 
defense-supporting facilities was re- 
cently extended to June 30, 55 by 
Congress, may be augmented by Sen. 
Capehart’s bill to extend write-off 
privileges to nondefense producers for 
the procurement of capital equipment. 
(CW, July 18). 

Meanwhile, though dying down in 
numbers, chemical companies in no- 








ACYCLIC ORGANICS 


Company, Location 


Belle Alkali Co., Inc., Belle, W. Va. 
Belle Alkali Co., Inc., Belle, W. Va. 
Celanese Corp. of America, Dumas, Tex. 


Celanese Corp. of America, Belvidere, N.J. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Tex. 
The Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Tex. 

Esso Standard Oil Co., ‘Bayway NJ. 
General Electric Coy Waterford, N.Y. 

Loven Chem. .y of Coalif., Newhall, Calif. 
Refined FT Reich Sugars, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. 
bee ig | ¥: Beas Creek Va. 


ex. 
Shell Chemical Cor., Norco, ‘Lo. 





Shell Chemical Corp., Norco, La. 


Shell Chemical Corp., Dominquez, Colif. 
Shell Chemical Cor, 4 Houston, Tex. 
Stauffer Chemical , Louisville, Ky. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. San Luis, Colif. 


CARBON BLACK 


Phillips Chemical Co., Borger, Tex. 
Atlas Powder Co., Marshall, Tex 


COKE, COAL TAR 


National Steel Corp., Weirton, W. Va. 


CYCLIC ORGANICS 


Allied Chemical G Dye Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Allied Chemical G Dye Corp., lronton, O. 
American Cyanamid Co., Avondale, Lo. | 
— Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland Mich. 
Koppers Co., Inc., Follansbee, Ww. V 


Loven Chemical of Calif., Newhall, Calif. 
Thomas N. Peck iotes, Eastern, Ky. 


FERTILIZERS, AMMONIA, PHOSPHORUS 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Le te Nebr, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York 
Gates Brothers Inc., Montpelier, Idaho 
International Minerals G Chemical Corp. 
Tuscola, Hil. 
Lange Brothers, Inc., Audrain Co., Mo. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Pasodena, Tex. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Jefferson County, Mo. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Bartow, Fic. 
E. Rawh & Sons Fertilizer Co., Tuscola, Ill. 


Rauh & Sons ~~ Co., Tuscola, Hil. 
hw Fertilizer G Chemical Co. 

hy os 

. P. Thomas & Son Co., Paulsboro, N.J. 

us Phosphoric Products, East Tampa, Fla. 


METALS 


Banner Mining Co., 


Pima County, Ariz. 
i. Beryllium Corp. 


eee ‘a. 

k Rock Mining Corp., Hiko, Nev 

Black Rock Mining Corp., Bishop, Calif. 
Black Rock Mining Corp., Bish Calif. 
Blockson Chemical Co., Joliet, iL 

Climax Uranium Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Climax Uranium Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
Cramet Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


Garnet King Mining Co., Esmeralda Co., Nev. 
loternations! Nickel Co., Inc., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Huntington Va. 
The’ lotenatloneh Nickel Co., Ine. 
Huntington 


The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Huntington, W. 

The International Nicket Co., Inc. 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Minerals Engineering Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utoh 

Mo mum Corp. of America, Empire, Colo. 

National Metallurgical Corp. 


Springfield, Oreg. 
Olin pn ee Inc., East Alton, til. 


Primo 
* To be reduced at a later ang upon dutenninatieg of certain costs facilities. 
Mangonese 


soon vane te Ses ee Bishop Calit. 
0 ‘a ungsten 
Son Manuel "camper Corp, ‘Mammoth, A 


San Manuel Copper Corp., Mommoth, Ariz. 
San Manuel Copper Corp., Mommoth, Ariz. 


% Cer- 
Product Certified tified 
Methylene chloride 419,000 60 
Methylene chloride 51,000 70 
Acetic Acid, Acetone, 14,000,000 45 
se 70 
Formaldeh 1,200,000 55 
Ethylene ibromide 8,455,000 
Glycerin 5,485,000 60 
Methyl ethyl ketone 2,994,722 40 
Methyl! Chloride 10,410,000 60 
Formaldehyde 900,000 55 
tran 483,250 70 
Glycerine 219,810 
Acetone 50 


Isopropyl alcohol for 
acetone production 

Isopropyl alcohol for 370,000 15 
acetone production 


eee Isobuty! Ketone 400,000 50 
thetic Glycerine 9,000,000 60 
ethylene Chloride 2,118,600 60 

Citric Acid 2,869,298 5 

Carbon Black 2,039,000 50 

Activated Carbon 3,600,000 4§ 

Coke and Chemical 24,750,000 60 
Byproducts 

Naphthalene, Tor Acids 529,000 60 

Naphthalene 311,500 60 

Monomethylstyrene 7,840,000 60 

Naph 857,000 60 

Bisphenol-A 153,400 715 

Chemicals from Coke 470,000 40 

n Tors 
Phenol 3,670,000 50 
Furfural 475,000 50 


Phosphatic Fertilizers 26,797,000 


Phosphate Rock 872,880 50 
Phosphatic Fertilizers 2,146,156 45 
Nitro Phosphate 10,500,000 55 
te ems 
ate 7,725,000 50 
Pte i Fertilizers 1,200,000 45 
Phosphatic Fertilizers 21,000,000 45 
Phosphatic Fertilizers 3,031,102 45 
Sp nga 1,928,500 75 
ertiliz 
Phosphatic Fertilizers 916,000 45 
Phosphatic Fertilizer 695,000 45 
Phosphatic i tena 785,000 45 
Ground Phosphote 1,124,590 45 





per, Mo! num 441,165 75 
eal oy 5,099,494 
Tungsten 1,395,000 70 
Tungsten 750,000 70 
Tungsten 2,027,834 70 
Uranium recovery 600,000 75 
Uranium Ores 22,123 80 
Uranium Concentrates 283,253 80 
Titanium 25,740,500 
Tungsten 125,761 70 
Nickel, Nickel Alloys 230,000 50 
Nickel alloy products 128,000 50 
Nickel Alloys 857,000 50 
Nickel Alloys 136,700 50 
Nickel, nickel alloys 346,500 50 
Tungsten 197,381 70 
Molybdenum 2,497,834 75 
Aluminum-Titanium- 438,000 85 
Silicon feed 
ry Aluminum 23,300,000* 85 
Tungsten 78483 0 
Copper and Molybdenum 9,484,000 50 


concen’ 

Copper and Molybdenum 54,154,500 75 
concentrates 

Copper and Molybdenum 7,590,000 40 
concentrotes 
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IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION ——/ 


TO CARBIDE’S 
DIETHANOLAMINE 


Yes, you can be sure that you're off on the right foot when 
you come to Carbide and Carbon for Diethanolamine . . . It’s readily 
available in tank cars, tank trucks, and drum quantities, 


for fast shipment. 
Some of its uses... 


e Its fatty acid amides are used in making synthetic detergents. 


e It absorbs HS and CO, from hydrocarbon gases. CARBI DE 


e The sulfamate of diethanolamine is an effective AND CARBON 
flame-retardant plasticizer for paper. 


e As an agent for solubilizing 2.4-D acid. CHEMICALS 


e For chemical synthesis. 


Also available are these new derivatives of Diethanolamine: 


*N-Ethyl Diethanolamine 
*N-Butyl Diethanolamine 

N-Methyl Diethanolamine Carbide 
* Available in research quantities. 

For more information on Diethanolamine, or any of Carbide’s 


nitrogen compounds, write for the free booklet F-4770-B, 
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Wee Ke i eee 8 
table instances are still taking some 
of the biggest write-offs. Recent whop- 
pers: American Enka’s $35 million 
for nylon, at 40%; American Cyana- 
mid’s $7.8 million for monomethyl- 
styrene at 60%; Dow’s $5.4 million 
tor glycerine at 60%. 


OPM es eee 
Big Plants Covered: Latest chemical 
labor contracts apply to some of the 
largest works in the industry. Among 
the batch: 

e Liquid Carbonic’s Chicago plant 
is back into production this week fol- 
lowing settlement of a four-day strike 
by about 1,100 employees, members 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
Union official Frank Krebel says the 
new contract calls for an improved 
pension plan, a 5¢/hour annual wage 
increase, and allayment of a dispute 
on job inequities. 

@ Diamond Alkali and District 50, 
United Mine Workers, have signed a 
two-year pact covering 2,700 produc- 
tion employees at Painesville, Ohio. 
Terms are a 5¢/hour wage increase, 
freezing 10¢ of the present cost-of-liv 
ing allowance into basic wage rates, 
and continuation of the present cost- 
of-living escalator clause. An “annual 
improvement factor” wage rise of an 
additional 5¢/hour will go into effect 
July 22 next year. 

e Atlas Powder and two locals of 
UMW District 50 have reached agree- 
ment after a strike of more than a 
month at the plants in Reynolds and 
White Haven, Pa. Wages will go up 
442¢/hour over levels created by 
the 2%¢ increase last January; shift 
bonus pay goes up to 6¢ and 12¢, 
hour; there'll be seven paid holidays 
instead of the previous six; and there’s 
a new seniority clause. When abilities 
are equal, the job will go to the man 
with more seniority; otherwise, the job 
goes to the best qualified employee. 

e Monsanto’s Plastics Division and 
the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers (CIO) 
worked out a “mutually and highly 
satisfactory” contract just before a 
strike deadline. Terms ratified by the 
union’s approximately 1,400 members 
include a 10¢ general increase, an ad- 
ditional boost for skilled workers, 
freezing the 18¢ cost-of-living pay 
into base rates, and higher shift dif- 
ferentials. Negotiations began 60 days 
before expiration of the old three-year 
contract, and continued to within a 
few hours of the termination time. 


e 
Employee Cutback: Hiring of new 
production and maintenance workers 
in chemical plants proceeded at a 
higher rate in May than in April, ac- 
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METALS (Cont'd.) 
Southeastern Chemical Co., Inc., Lamont, Ill. 


L. G W. Tungsten Co., Tonopah, Nev. 
Union Carbide G Carbon Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 


May be reduced by Internal Revenue at a later date upon determination of certain ne 


Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PHARMACEUTICALS, ANTIBIOTICS 


Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cortland Laboratories, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cutter Loboratories, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Don Boxter, Inc., Glendale, Calif. 
Merck G Co., Inc., Albany, Go. 


PLASTICS, RESINS, POLYMERS, PLASTICIZERS 


Esso Standard Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La 
Koppers Co., Inc., Potter Township, Pa. 


Shawinigan Resins Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
Union Carbide G Carbon Corp., 

Bound Brook, N.J. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Marietta, O. 


OTHER ORGANICS 


American Enka Corp., Lowland, Tenn. 

Panogen, Inc., Boulder County, Colo. 

Union Carbide G Carbon Corp. 
Niagoro Falls, N.Y. 


OXYGEN, HYDROGEN, OTHER GASES 


Air Products, Inc., Emmaus, Po. 
The Burdette Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, Inc 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
The Burdette Oxygen Co. of Cleveland, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Corpus Christi Oxygen Co., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Dye Oxygen Co., Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hofman Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N.J. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Texas City, Tex. 
National Cylinder Gas Co., Tampa, Filo. 
Sierra Oxygen Co., Reno, Nev- 
Steele Gases Inc., Forest Park, Ill. 
Welding Gas Products Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Welding Gas Products Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


SULFUR, SULFURIC ACID 


Allied Chemical G Dye Corp., Painesville, 0. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Columbian Carbon Co., Seminole, Tex. 
Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc. 
Houston, Tex. : 
Davison Chemical Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport, Tex. 
Gates Brothers Inc., Wendell, Idaho 
International Minerals G Chemical Corp. 
Mason City, lowa 
international Minerals G Chemicol Corp. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Pasadena, Tex. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Signal Oil G Gas Co., Tioga, N. Bok. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Compton, Calif. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., Whiting, ind. 
Wilshire Oil Co., Inc., Norwalk, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aluminum Co. of America, Alcoa, Tenn. 
Aluminum Ore Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, O. 
Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, O. 
Filtrol Corp., Solt Lake City, Utoh 

Firth Sterling Inc., Trafford, Pa. 


Food Machin & Chemical Corp. 
Carteret, N. 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N.J. 


Johns-Manville Prod. Corp., Lompoc, Calif. 
Johns-Manville Prod. Corp., Lompoc, Calif. 
net Cove Barium Corp., New Orleans, Lo. 
Metal Hydrides Inc., Beverly, Mass. 
Michigan Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Monsanto, Ill. 


Zinc Co. of Pa., Paimerton, Pa. 
‘coal G Chemical Corp. 
ille, Mo. 
Union Carbide G Carbon Corp. 
South Charleston, W. Vo. 


Nitrophosphate 
Fertilizer 

Tungsten 

Metal Alloys 


1,591,700 


24,390 
458,075* 65 


Alumina 


Primary aluminum 35,450,000 85 


Bacitracin (Antibiotic) 

Gamma Globulin 

Solutions for 
Intravenous 
Injections 

Serums and Plasma 

Sulfanilomide 


2,800,000 
1,664,482 


Petroleum Resin 

Styrene Resins for 
Plastic 
Materials 

Vinyl Resins 93,175 

Epoxy resins 360,000 

Polystyrene Resin 6,322,000 

ompounds 


Nylon Fiber 
Fungici 
Herbicide (2, 4, -D) 


Oxygen 28,000 
po 72,500 
Oxygen 176,700 


Oxygen 


ge 
Oxygen (high purity) 
Acetylene 


Sulfuric Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 


Sulfur from Waste Gas 
Sulfuric Acid 


Acid 


Acid 
Sulfuric Acid 


Sulfuric Acid 


Sulfuric Acid 

Sulfuric Acid 

Sulfur 

Sulfuric Acid 

Sulfuric Acid 

Sulfur from Woste Gos 





Cryolite 

Synthetic Cryolite 

Chemicals 

Chemical Products 

Special - Catalysts 

Research and Develop- 
ment of titanium 
carbide 

Potassium Phosphates 


ignesite 
Chemicals Intermediotes 


ton age hae 
Titanium Dioxide 
Phosphoric Acid 


Chemical Products 


15,000,000 
1,915,900 


2,951,300 
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Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany Inc., originators and 
world’s largest makers of 
crown corks, have used 
Glycerine for nearly 40 
years. Glycerine helps to 
keep the binder in the cork 
discs supple, assuring a de- 
pendable seal and trouble- 


free bottling. 
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‘Two properties make Glycerine a natural for use in Crown Cork & Seal’s 
composition cork discs. Glycerine helps keep the discs resilient, so that 
they provide a tight, long-lasting seal. 

What is equally important, Glycerine is non-toxic. It is accepted by 
medical associations and government agencies as safe for use in 
contact with foods. 


Indeed, U. S. RP. Glycerine is an important ingredient in many 
confections, flavoring agents, and other food products. Versatile 
Glycerine can serve as a sweetener, solvent, or blending agent. Its high 
viscosity imparts smoothness to mixtures, prevents graining. 

A handy 16-page booklet, “Why Glycerine for Foods?” reviews 
Glycerine’s unique range of properties and applications. For 
your copy, write Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Meng aes the place of Gj cowint 









storage for your product 


maintenance costs for you with 


NILES 





BARRELS AND prums or ENDURO* 





Solid or tight bead drum above 
and patented Ringlox removable 
head drum shown below are but 
two of many styles available in 


the complete Niles line. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


ENDURO Stainless Steel in Niles 
Barrels and Drums gives you 
greater protection against prod- 
uct contamination than any 
other material. It neither affects 
nor is affected by most chemical 
and food products. And when 
you put your product in ENDURO 
Drums and Barrels, you can ex- 
pect to save plenty on mainte- 
nance costs! ENDURO is tough 
and strong—it resists rough use 
and abuse indefinitely—resists 
corrosion—never has to be 
painted—is so easy to clean. 


Reduced maintenance and longer 
service life actually make the 
greater product protection of 
ENDURO available to you in 
Niles Barrels and Drums on an 
economical basis. Many styles to 
choose from in sizes to 55 gals. 
Write for further information. 


* * * 


Other popular Niles containers in 
the chemical and food field are 
Niles Lacquer-Lined Steel Barrels 
and Drums. Durable Lacquer Lin- 
ing is neutral to a broad range of 
chemical and food products. Lac- 
quer-Lined Barrels and ENDURO 
Stainless Steel Barrels both fur- 
nished with or without standard 


bungs. Also hot dipped galvanized 


or hot dipped tinned. 


PRESSED STEEL DIVISION * REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
466 Walnut Street ¢ Niles, Ohio 














Se Wir ae aEeme 


. . - . 


cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; but separation of chemical 
employees also accelerated. The “ac- 
cession” rate moved up from 1.9 to 2.1 
new employees per 100 workers, while 
the separation of chemical employees 
rose from 1.9 in April to 2.2 in May. 


F ORRUGQGR 5 asc ass 


Synthetic Detergents /Netherlands: 
Use of nonsoap detergents in the 
Netherlands has jumped up from 2% 
of the market in 1948 to 24% in 1952, 
says A. J. de Jong, director, Lever 
Soap Co., Vlaardingan. Opinions dif- 
fer on whether the trend will continue; 
but in Holland, at least, the rise of 
synthetic detergents has stimulated 
soap research. 

a 
Terramycin/Hungary: Four years ago 
Hungary produced no _ penicillin, 
streptomycin, other modern drugs. To- 
day, reports seeping through the Iron 
Curtain point to large-scale penicil- 
lin, terramycin production in the first 
half of 1953, hint that a big strepto- 
mycin plant is coming on-stream soon. 
Reports state specifically that the 
Chinoin Medicaments Factory has un- 
dertaken to manufacture considerably 
more than its 5-Year-Plan quote; the 
workers of the Ultraseptyl works sec- 
tion, working an “election peace” shift 
in May, made up for their April lag. 

° 


Sulfuric Acid/Hungary: The Budapest 
Sulphuric Acid Factory has exceeded 
its production goal for the first half of 
1953, but has borne the brunt of 
heated criticism in the local press for 
negligent handling of materials. The 
charge: that the plant has delivered 
zine cyanide in paper sacks that are 
falsely labeled “crystal sugar” . . . 
a 


Sodium Sulfate/Mexico: A new $750,- 
000 sodium sulfate plant has opened 
up in the northern Mexican state of 
Coahuila, will turn out 1,200 tons of 
the salt a month for use in domestic 
glass, paper and cellulose industries. 
. 

Joint Enterprise/Spain: The Union 
Chimique Belge has formed a com- 
pany in Spain, the Union Commercial 
Belgo-Espana, in conjunction with a 
Spanish firm. Its purpose: to set up 
coking plants and chemical plants 
throughout Spain. Its capital: 3 mil- 
lion pesetas. 


es 
Polystyrene / Australia: Monsanto 
Chemicals (Australia) Ltd. expects to 
start production of polystyrene in Aus- 
tralia in October. Plant facilities are 
now under construction, but styrene 
monomer will continue to be imported 
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NEW RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 
GIVE PROMISE 
OF FURTHER 
ADVANCES IN 
PAINT 
PIGMENTS 

AND 
EXTENDERS 


HALANE 

FOR BETTER 
LAUNDRY 
BLEACH 
FORMULATIONS 


HELP US 
TO HELP YOU 


This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals products and their applications is 
published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and sub- 
sequent facts to other interested members of your organization. Additional product 
information, through Wyandotte research and technical service facilities, and trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are always available upon request. May we serve you? 


For more than 15 years Wyandotte has maintained its own 
paint laboratory. Here, PURECALS* M and T, pigment 
extenders of outstanding uniformity and brightness, were 
developed to promote better dispersion, longer shelf 
life and brighter colors in paint . .. to help paint 
manufacturers produce a better paint at less cost. 


Now the facilities of the paint laboratory in Wyandotte's 
new research center are dedicated to further improvements 
in paint raw materials, pigments and extenders. The new 
facilities augment our skilled technical personnel and 

15 years' background in evaluating experimental and 
commercial paints. If you have a pigment-extender problem, 
consult Wyandotte. 


New Wyandotte Halane (1, 3-dichloro-5, 5-dimethylhydantoin) 
is creating an unusual amount of interest among home- 
laundry bleach makers. This chlorine-liberating compound 
in convenient powder form permits formulation of a powdered 
home=-laundry bleach. 


Halane has exceptional stability -- loss of available 
chlorine from dry Halane is very slow. In addition, it 
greatly reduces the possibilities of deterioration in 
clothes by bleaches. In fact, Halane is so safe that it 
may come in direct contact with cottons, for example, 
without apparent damage to the material. 


Halane is available in multi-drum quantities. Larger 
orders can be handled on reasonable notice. Write our 
Development Department for free samples, data sheets 
and price schedules. 


When writing to Wyandotte for samples and data, please 
indicate, if possible, the problem or application you have 
in mind. In this way we can offer more information and 


technical assistance to you. ctnin. Gk: van. aay. 
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SODA ASH +» CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA « CALCIUM CARBONATE «+ CALCIUM CHLORIDE + CHLORINE « HYDROGEN + DRYICE « GLYCOLS + DDI 
BHC « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS + CARBOSE*(Sodium CMC) « ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE + AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


SOIL CONDITIONERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Now from Du Pont... 


A wide range of 
Benzene, Toluene and 
Naphthalene derivatives 


EXTREMELY USEFUL as intermediates, these coal-tar derivatives are 
available in quantity from the Du Pont Organic Chemicals De- 
partment. One of them may be just what you need to increase the 
efficiency of your present processing operations . . . or help you in 
making an important new product. A partial listing is shown below. 


BENZENE DERIVATIVES TOLUENE DERIVATIVES 


4-Chloro-2-aminotoluene Tech. 
Dinitrotoluene Tech. 


2,6-Dichlorobenzal chloride 
Tech. 


p-Toluidine Tech. 


m-Dinitrobenzene 89° Tech. 
2,4-Dinitrochlorobenzene Tech. 


4-Aminoazobenzene hydrochloride 
Tech. 


m-Phenylenediamine Tech. 


NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVES 
alpha-Naphthylamine Tech. 
Nevile and Winther’s Acid Tech. 
Sodium naphthionate Tech. 
beta-Naphthylamine Tech. 


DO YOU NEED A SPECIFIC INTERMEDIATE? 


We have the facilities to produce specific 
intermediates . . . perhaps one that will meet 
your exact requirements. Our technical men 
will be glad to study your problems and 
work with you in product development. 


A REQUEST on your company letterhead will 
bring complete information. Just write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Organic 
Chemicals Department, Chemicals Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U5. PAT. OFF 


ORGANIC BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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from Germany, possibly from Eng- 
land. Monsanto has asked the Aus- 
tralian Tariff Board for protective 
duties on locally made polystyrene. 


Nee RR Us i occ 0h 0 


Tradename Tiffs: Manufacturers are 
touchier about their tradenames these 
days. Litigation on this subject in the 
news this week ranges from insecti- 
cides to pharmaceuticals. 

e Over vigorous opposition from 
Koppers Co., the U.S. Patent Office 
is upholding Dow Chemical’s right 
to register “Hexadow” as a tradename 
on an insecticide. Koppers insisted 
that this was too similar to its trade- 
names, such as “Hex Cide” and “Hex- 
it”, on insecticides, disinfectants, wood 
preservatives and other chemicals. The 
examiner-in-chief, L. P. McCann, ruled 
that it’s not reasonable to expect the 
Dow and Koppers products to be con- 
fused. 

e Abbott Laboratories is making 
progress in its drive to uphold its 
“Nembutal” brand name on pento- 
barbital capsules. Following its vic- 
tory in the Park Pharmacy suit (CW 
Newsletter, May 9), Abbott has now 
won injunctions against two other 
drug stores in the Bronx, N.Y. 

& 

Atomic Damages: If your company 
uses radioactive materials in plant or 
laboratory, you'll be interested in a 
case now pending in state district 
court at Santa Fe, N.M. Erroll J. 
Dubois, formerly a machinist at Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, is suing 
for $200,000, claiming total disability 
from working with uranium and other 
radioactive metals. Named as defend- 
ants are the regents of the University 
of California, the institution that oper- 
ates the laboratory under contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Du- 
bois says the university failed to in- 
stall safety devices, In its answer, the 
university alleges that Dubois’ dis- 
ability is due to his own negligence, 
adds that his suit should have been 
brought under provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


e 

Textile Do’s & Don'ts: What's doing 
in Washington on the subject of tex- 
tile laws and regulations: 

© Up to Aug. 17, interested parties 
may send to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission their written arguments on a 
proposed change in regulations under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939. This proposed change would 
require that whenever a wool product 
is composed in part of synthetic fibers, 
“the percentage content of the re- 
spective fibers may be disclosed on 
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DOW POLYGLYCOLS ADD FLEXIBILITY 
TO POPULAR CELLULOSE PRODUCTS 


Effective as plasticizers, these polyethylene glycols by DOW also 


serve industry as solvents, rubber lubricants and intermediates 


If you manufacture synthetic sponges, cellulose tape 
or other products of regenerated cellulose, polyethylene 
glycols by Dow will eliminate the troublesome problems 
of brittleness. Dow Polyglycols are particularly suited 
for this application because of their low volatility. 


In other successful applications, unreacted Poly; 
glycols are used as plasticizers for cork; solvents and 
moisture control agents in ink; lubricants for rubber; 
and water-soluble yarn lubricants in textiles. 


As chemical intermediates, the polyethylene glycols 


make non-ionic fatty acid esters with interesting 
surface-active properties, used in the processing of 


textiles, leather, agricultural sprays and cosmetics. ' 


The “E” series of Dow Polyglycols used in these 
applications includes E200, E300, E400 and E600— 
the numbers designating average molecular weight: 
These polyethylene glycols are viscous, nearly color- 
less, water-soluble liquids of low vapor pressure. Their 
viscosities and solubilities in organic solvents rise 
with increasing molecular weight—their vapor pres« 
sures and hygroscopicities show inverse relationships. 


For further information on the properties of these 


Polyglycols, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Dept. OC 3-47, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE, use. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2/8! 
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NOW...a deodorant compound 
that needs no deodorant 


orathidol 


Lorothidol is colorless and develops no odor on 
aging in soap. It prevents growth of many 
micro-organisms when used in 1% concentration 
in soap, thereby eliminating development of body 
odors. It is non-sensitizing and non-irritating to 
human skin. For information and samples write 
today to: 


S. 
fas 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIV'S'ON 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


* Trade-mark, Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Div. Brand of 2,2’-thiobis (4,6-dichloropheno!l) 
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the required label in aggregate form 
as ‘synthetic fibers’ followed by the 
naming of such fibers in the order of 
their predominance by weight.” In 
other words, the label would show 
the total proportion of all synthetic 
fibers, but not the percentage of indi 
vidual fibers. 

e Next June 30, the “Flammable 
Fabrics Act” will go into effect, ex- 
actly 12 months after it was signed by 
President Eisenhower. It forbids the 
manufacture, transportation, importa- 
tion or sale of wearing apparel that is 
flammable and dangerous to the per- 
son wearing it. It'll be enforced by 
FTC. 


FDA Seizures: Two chemicals were 
culprits in two of the 94 shipments 
seized by the Food & Drug Admini- 
stration in June. FDA nabbed a car- 
load of wheat treated with a poison- 
ous mercurial compound that was 
unusual in that it was practically 
colorless, whereas the mercury com- 
pound for making seed wheat pest- 
proof usually stains the kernels pink. 

The second action involved a meat 
preservative containing thiourea to 
prevent discoloration, FDA said this 
compound, which was not declared 
on the label, could have caused thy- 


roid disturbances and other injuries. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Jerome S. Garland, to president, d- 
Con Co., Chicago. 


Herbert B. Larner, to president, 
Chemurgic Process Corp., College 
Point, N.Y. 


W. Adrian King, J. G. Woods, to vice- 
presidents, hydrocarbon chemicals di- 
vision, Mathieson Chemical, Balti- 
more. 


John E. Begert, to vice-president, 
Johns-Manville Products, New York. 


K. K. Boyd, to vice-president, Emery 
Industries, Cincinnati. 


John Wilson Drye, Jr., to director, 
Union Carbide and Carbon, New 
York. 


Lawrence D. Schmidt, to director of 
research, Allied Chemical’s Semet- 
Solvay Div. 

Malcolm M. Renfrew, to director of 
chemical research and development, 


General Mills Research Laboratories, 
Minneapolis. 


OU 6K a a a ie 


Alphons Otto Jaeger, retired chairman 
of development committee, American 
Cyanamid, New York. 
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| ae TIME this big unloading 

bucket bites into a bargeload of coal, 

we’re starting another chemical mir- 

acle on its way to you. Your new 

synthetic fiber suit, the drug that 

**knocked”’ your flu so fast and the 

bright enamel on your new car could 

all have been born in the coal chemi- 

cal recovery mains of our coke ovens. 

But this may be the real miracle: 

: me From our coking operations we pro- 

1 TELEVISION ; duce not only coke and coal chem- 
CABINET 7 icals, but we follow through with 
iy: basic products like pig iron and 

cement on one hand and finished 


1 GALLON OF DDT r : . chemical products like Pittsburgh 


Insecticides and Dyestuffs on the 


: other—all in one continuous, interlocking 
10 VITAMIN CAPSULES operation. This highly developed in- 
> a tegration—and it now embraces ten 
, operating divisions—requires consid- 
2 SHOWER CURTAINS aula cahionhia skill and years to 
i perfect. But the payoff is the unusual 
production efficiency and product 
quality control that have become 
synonymous with Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical. 


wed 454! 





"PIG IRON 
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we 
ACTIVATED AGRICULTURAL PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
CARBON CHEMICALS ‘ CHEMICALS COATINGS 
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Ask a youngster where orange 
juice comes from, and odds are 
(unless he happens to be a Floridi- 
an or a Californian) he'll say, “Out 
of a can.” 

But despite the growing num- 
ber of orange squeezers gathering 
dust in attics as frozen juice con- 
centrate dominates the breakfast 
table, oranges are still being sold 
in skins as well as in cans. And 
California growers, in particular, 
whose oranges are known as “eat- 
ing” oranges (in contrast with 
Florida’s “juice” variety) ,* are aim- 
ing to keep on selling as many as 
possible the old way. 

To do it, however, they have to 
pare the cost of shipping to major 
markets, most of which are closer 
to Florida than to the West Coast. 
In these efforts to keep their fruit 
on Eastern tables, they are turning 
to chemical producers for help in 
solving their packaging problems. 

One chemical — biphenyl — in 
about two years has revolutionized 
the method of shipping lemons, 
and it—or another compound—may 
be the fungistat that can do a simi- 
lar job for oranges. The stakes 
will be bigger in the case of the 
latter: almost 28 million boxes of 
oranges were shipped in 751-52, 
compared with about 8.5 million 
boxes of lemons. 

Intimacy of the Carton: Reason 
for using a fungistat is that, in the 
new method, the fruit is volume- 
filled (dumped unwrapped) in car- 
tons with smooth interiors instead 
of being hand-wrapped and hand- 
placed in wooden boxes. With fruit 
individually wrapped, decay that 
starts by bruising in packing or 
shipping can’t spread by contact. 
But the pestilence in volume-filled 
fruit travels skin-to-skin; hence de- 
cay is a serious problem, and there 
must be a practical solution. 

The best control found thus far 
for lemons is biphenyl. It is applied 
to a fiberboard collar placed around 
the inside of the container, or to 
fiberboard pads placed at the top 
and bottom. After the fruit is pack- 
ed, the fungistat sublimes into the 
atmosphere of the carton, checking 
the most serious ailments affecting 
lemons in shipment. 

Major advantage of cartons over 
* Ratio of fruit going to market fresh and 


that processed as juice is 3:1 in California, 
1:2 in Florida. 


Fungistat for Oranges 


the old boxes is the savings in vol- 
ume filling—in cost of wraps and 
labor of hand-wrapping and hand- 
packing. There are other substan- 
tial savings in cost of container, 
freight (lighter weight of carton), 
and dealer handling. 

These cartons are half the size of 
the wooden boxes, and, especially 
in the case of lemons, there is a 
demand for the smaller unit (al- 
though some feel there may be re- 
sistance to half-box units of 
oranges). Retailers, who like to 
display fruit unwrapped, are happy 


LEMONS IN CARTONS: Another 
bonanza in California. 


to receive it that way—how happy 
is shown by an estimate that 80% 
of all California lemons are now 
packed in cartons, 

Matter of Taste: From the suc- 
cess growers have had with lemons, 
it would seem a simple matter to 
do the same with oranges. The 
catch is that oranges are more sus- 
ceptible than lemons to taste in- 
fluence from the biphenyl, and 
their good “orangy” smell also suf- 
fers from it. 

Just how much more effect the 
chemical has on oranges than on 
lemons is the subject of much de- 
bate. Florida has shipped some 
oranges in biphenyl wrappers, and 
one California distributor has re- 
cently used it, feels optimistic 
about its future. But other big 
growers are trying shipping in ven- 
tilated cartons without any fungi- 


stat while waiting for the ideal 
product to come along. 

And these are the properties 
the material should have: effective- 
ness in decay control; volatility but 
relative inertness; safeness from 
toxicity standpoint; freedom from 
taste and odor; and noninterfer- 
ence with physical processes of the 
still-living fruit. 

Widespread Search: The citrus 
industry, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, kraft board makers and chem- 
ical producers are all working on 
means of combating biphenyl’s 
odor and are looking for substi- 
tutes. Biphenyl now supplied has 
masking agents in it; and manu- 
facturers of cartons for lemons add 
iemon oil, too. The hope is that it 
can be masked sufficiently for gen- 
eral use with oranges. 

The University of Florida Citrus 
Station (Lake Alfred, Fla.) has ex- 
amined two-three thousand com- 
pounds without finding a usable 
substitute, And a new program is 
about to start at the Riverside 
(Calif.) Citrus Experiment Station. 
It will concentrate initially on hor- 
mones such as 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 

One of the most promising sub- 
stitutes is a-terpineol. It has a 
drawback common to many fungi- 
cides or fungistats: it is absorbed 
by nearby fruit, often causing fruit 
burn on outside pieces, and leav- 
ing the middle of the box unpro- 
tected. Object of current investiga- 
tion is to tone it down so it works 
equally throughout the container. 

udging the size of the market 
(if biphenyl were used), you get 
these rough figures: if all lemons 
shipped last year went in cartons, 
270,000 Ibs. of biphenyl would 
have been used; all oranges, anoth- 
er 880,000 Ibs. Cost of the fungi- 
stat (if used as biphenyl now is) 
is a minor item. 

Admittedly, cartons of oranges 
don’t have as much appeal to the 
retailer as lemons. And Florida 
packers have shown little interest 
in the development because of 
their pre-eminence in the frozen 
juice field, and their relative near- 
ness to markets. 

But Californians are counting on 
such a system to get the premium 
Easterners will pay for their fresh 
fruit that they may not pay for 
their juice. In it there’s a healthy 
premium for the company with the 
ideal fungistat. 
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WHEN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS WAS FOUNDED 


oy 


WAS MAKING 
INDIVIDUALIZED 
CHEMICAL 
EQUIPMENT 





Seventy-odd years ago when the A.S.M.E. was 
founded, KOVEN was already making Individu- 
alized Equipment to the chemical industry's most 
rigid standards. Today as through the decades, 
KOVEN’s equipment achieves, for leading manu- 
facturers, top quality, faster production and cost 
reductions. Each unit, designed to fit the most 
exacting needs, assures completely dependable 
performance. Call or write for a consultation — 
no obligation. 


Complete modern facilities including X-ray inspection and stress 
relieving which insure quality control. KOVEN equipment in all 
commercial metals and alloys include: pressure vessels, extrac- 
tors, mixers, stills, condensers, kettles, tanks, chutes, containers, 
stacks, coils. Fabrication to A.$.M.E. Code par. U-68 and U-69 a 
spacialty. 





L. O. KOVEN & BRO., INC. 
154-B Ogden Ave., Jersey City 7, NJ. 


KOVEN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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The Split in Federal Research Funds Spent at 
" Nonprofit Institutions in 1952 
Millions of Dollars 
160 SEs = Biological, Agricultural neat 
140 — & Medical Sciences — 
120: ee lick 
— Physical, Mathematics _ 
100 — +} ek a 
End & Engineering Sciences ies 
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“oo se 
= AY 
0 
BASIC APPLIED DEVELOPMENT PLANT EXPANSION 
Source: National Science Foundation 


Needed: A New Balance 


No one has yet found a way to avoid 
paying the piper. And until this tru- 
ism is disproved, educators and aca- 
demic research leaders have due cause 
for concern. 

The promissory note on government 
support of research at educational in- 
stitutions is coming due. That its price 
may be higher than anyone expected 
is the indelible implication of just-re- 
leased figures on federal funds ex- 
pended for scientific research at non- 
profit institutions during the past two 
years. 

Gathered by National Science 
Foundation, the data underscore a 
distressing situation—and potentially 
disastrous long-term national problem: 
fundamental research at colleges and 
universities is losing out to short- 
range applied studies; the traditional 
role of educational institutions as 
sources of basic scientific knowledge 
is being seriously undercut. 

In 1951, the federal government 
spent $271.5 millions on research and 
development in nonprofit institutions 
(88% of which are educational); in 
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1952, the total was $317.9 millions. 
The split between basic and applied 
support was one-sided to a marked 
degree in 1951, the former receiving 
only 28% of the total. But 1952 saw 





NSF’S WATERMAN AND MORGEN: 





no improvement; on the contrary, 
funds for basic studies slipped to 
about 22% of the total. Just how 
lopsided the basic-applied ratio was 
for research in the physical, engineer- 
ing and biological sciences may be 
seen in the bar graph (above). 
Existence of the dangerous inequity 

















| CENWAX G 
(Hydrogenated Castor Oil) 





CENWAX is a glyceride chemi- 
cally, although physically it re- 
sembles a wax. It is a hard, high 
melting point solid, available in finely 
beaded form, with practically no 
taste or odor. Typical applications 
are in lithium, barium or sodium 
greases; hot-melt paper coatings; ex- 
tender for higher priced waxes in 
polishes. These CENWAX G specifi- 
cations should suggest other uses: 


F. F. A. (as Oleic Acid) 
Acid Number 4.0 





Saponification Numb 176 — 184 
lodine Value (WIJS) 1—5 

Melting Point (°C) 82 — 85 
Hydroxyl Value 155 — 165 
Acetyl Value 137 — 148 





CENTURY HYDREX 360 
(Hydrogenated Tallow Glyceride) 





This hardened tallow product is 
available in beads and its good color, 
high titre and low iodine value partic- 
ularly suit it for use in certain textile 
finishes and lubricating greases. 


Specifications 


Titre (136.4-140.0°F) 59—60.0°C 
lodine Value (WIjS) 1—3 

Free Fatty Acid 1—3% 
Acid Number 2—6 
Saponification Value 190—195 


Color 5%” Lovibond Column 
(Max.) 15 Yellow—2 Red 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 
CENTURY STEARIC ACID 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant: Dover, Ohio 


In Canede: W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Toronto 
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RESEARCH.....-. 


has alarmed responsible scientists in 
education and industry. It hasn't es- 
caped the notice of government sci- 
entists, either. To engineering edu- 
cators, Ralph Morgen, of the National 
Science Foundation, recently report- 
ed: “That the support of these various 
types [basic, applied] of research is 
out of balance is quite evident from 
the data .. . Only 21% of the funds 
went for basic research [in fiscal 
1952], 50% . . . went for applied re- 
search, and 29% . . . for the support 
of developmental work and increase of 
research plant.” 

Morgen concludes that “. . . if 
basic research is the primary function 
of educational institutions and only 
one-fifth of the research support by 
the federal government is going to 
basic research, then there is an in- 
sufficient amount of [federal] funds 
available for basic research.” 

Agreement on this score is hardly 
universal. In industry, especially, there 
is a mounting feeling that the federal 
government is already paying for 
too much research. An important body 
of industry opinion is expressed in 
the recent words of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp.’s Carl Prutton to the En- 
gineering College Research Council: 
“With greatly increased research ac- 
tivities by our federal government, 
and the urgent need of research in 
our engineering schools, there is the 
possibility of direct or indirect cc trol 
by politicians of our entire ad- 
vanced educational system .. . Any 
client who pays half of one’s budget 
must be at least listened to with 
respect.” 

Prutton’s solution: more industry- 
financed academic research. His 
thesis: “The widespread support of 
[fundamental] research programs by 
many industries would greatly eli- 
minate the chances of directive con- 
trol by any group.” 

On the other side of the coin, 
numerous educators would like to 
leave support of basic research alone, 
slice the load of applied work. In a 
preliminary report, the American 
Council on Education’s committee on 
institutional research policy, headed 
by State University of Iowa Presi- 
dent Virgil Hancher, formulated the 
ground rules for this approach. 

By way of pointing up the growing 
danger, Hancher’s educators make no 
secret of their belief that there is “a 
serious imbalance” between govern- 
ment funds for applied studies and 
development and those earmarked for 
basic research. Their warning: “The 
committee is fearful that, since the 
war, we have not maintained the 
proper emphasis on basic research . . . 





eal Li 
MATHIESON’S PRUTTON: For half 
the budget, a respectful ear. 


that this may be reflecting itself .. . 
in the quality of scholars we are 
turning out . . . in the accumulation 
of fundamental knowledge on which 
future applications and development 
are based; hence we may be jeopard- 
izing the progress and security of the 
nation.” 

The answer: less nonfundamental 
research at the colleges. The com- 
mittee is not opposed to applied in- 
vestigations per se—only wants to re- 
duce, not eliminate, them. Military 
research, in particular, would be slic- 
ed to the bone at colleges and univer- 
sities. Reasons the committee: “Classi- 
fied research . . . is justified in a 
college or university only as a public 
service in emergency conditions . . 
should continue only so long and so 
far as the emergency conditions exist.” 

Six Ways: To counter the threat, 





IOWA’S HANCHER: For pedagogues, a 
six-point code of action. 
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FOR YOUR BONNET! 


YOU'LL WANT TO 
INVESTIGATE THESE 
NEW TRONA BORON 


_c. CHEMICALS 
YA 








- 


1. BORON ACETATE 
2. BORON ESTERS 


(a) Tricresyl 

(b) Tricyclohexyl 

(c) Tri (methylamyl) 

(d) Tri-n-dodecyl 

(e) Tri (tetradecyl) 

(f) Tri (tetrahydrofurfuryl) 
(g) Tri (2-ethylhexyl) 








These are but a few of the new products 
from Trona’s continuing research into 
BORON and its important derivatives. 
For further information, samples, prices 
and technical data use coupon below. 


OS 
American Potash 
& Chemical Corporation 


3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
ee ee ee ee ee el 
AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Sales Development Department 

3030 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Please send me further information on the fol- 
lowing Trona organo-boron compounds. (Check) 


 @) Ge) 2) Be) 3) Bel 2A (22) 


NAME 





POSITION. 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





City 
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RESEARCH .... 


the committee has formulated a six- 
point code of action for educational 
institutions: (1) no educational insti- 
tution should seek or accept classified 
military research unless it is especially 
qualified for such work; (2) govern- 
ment research, if accepted, should be 
closely related to the normal program 
and objectives of the institution; (3) 
except for unusual or emergency 
reasons, no contract should be ac- 
cepted that imposes restrictions on 
publication of research results; (4) to 
reduce the danger of external control, 
a university should maintain a proper 
balance between government work 
and its normal program; (5) to mini- 
mize the danger to their economies, 
colleges and universities should ac- 
cept contracts that do not cover both 
direct and indirect costs only with 
the full recognition that they are 
making a contribution to the cost of 
the work; (6) no institution should 
permit itself to become so dependent 
upon sponsored research that the 
cancellation of this support would 
seriously damage it. 

But the burden of reform does not 
rest entirely on the shoulders of the 
pedagogue. The ACE committee 
recommends that “government think 
in terms of removing these . . .[classi- 
fied projects] from these [educational] 
institutions at the earliest practical 
time . . . arranging for them to 
be carried on by government, private, 
or industrial laboratories.” 

Other government-beamed _ tips: 
avoid centralization of work in a hand- 
ful of schools; contract for research 
on the basis of full costs (including 
overhead); set up more research cen- 
ters (e.g., Argonne National Labora- 
tory, Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory) to handle further large- 
scale defense research projects; put 
greater emphasis on fundamental re- 
search. 

Industry, too, gets a few pointers. 
The committee believes that most of 
its six-point program applies equally 
well to industry-sponsored work. It 
strongly cautions: “Research primarily 
aimed at the production of ‘hardware’ 
—i.e., short-term payoff—should be 
avoided.” 

Implied in sound approaches to the 
federal research-support problem is 
the need for clear-cut government 
policy in this sensitive field. So far, 
a coordinated policy has been sadly 
lacking. By conventional procedures, 
each federal agency contracts for re- 
search—fundamental and applied— 
with little or no idea of how such 
activity fits into the government-spon- 
sored research picture. 

Some light, however, is coming into 





this gloomy scene. National Science 
Foundation is acutely aware that fed- 
eral funds are having their effect on 
the educational research structure. In 
the words of one NSF spokesman: 
“Almost everyone who has considered 
the subject agrees that the growth of 
federally sponsored research at non- 
profit institutions may be producing 
significant changes in the character 
of these institutions. 

“There is less agreement as to the 
nature of these changes; what, pre- 
cisely, they are; what effect they are 
having; whether, for the long run, 
present policies are sound. To date 
there has been too little factual in- 
formation from which to draw mean- 
ingful conclusions . . .” 

After Facts: To get the vital in- 
formation, NSF is gathering and 
tabulating a wealth of statistical mate- 
rial. First result of that effort: a 48- 
page report, tagged “Federal Funds 
for Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment at Nonprofit Institutions, 1950- 
51 and 1951-52.” NSF director Alan 
Waterman calls the report primarily 
a fact-finding study, indicates that his 
agency will continue to investigate. 

In the meantime, constructive 
measures are being taken to bring 
order into the government-sponsored 
research setup. In line with admini- 
stration and Congressional thinking, 
all fundamental research responsibility 
is being centralized in NSF. Defense 
Dept., for example, even now is trans- 
ferring its basic studies to NSF. By 
its fellowship program and admini- 
strative policies, NSF is encouraging 
research that, in nature and execution, 
is in line with educational objectives. 

It’s only a start toward an inte- 
grated, well-conceived policy. But on 
the success of government’s efforts to 
forge a sound research policy hangs 
an incalculable stake in the nation’s 
future. The mold of today’s funda- 
mental research will, in large measure, 
determine the shape of tomorrow’s 
advances in industry, medicine and 
defense. 


Standards Shake-up 


Directly related to the chemical bat- 
tery additive controversy (CW Apr. 
25), a new shake-up has hit the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

Work at the bureau (now under 
Commerce Dept. management) will 
be divided between Commerce and 
Defense. Four divisions concerned 
with military research and develop- 
ment will be transferred to Defense 
Dept. control within the next two 
months. Personnel (1,600 scientists 
and technicians) and equipment in- 
volved, however, will remain at pres- 
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caustic 
potash 


REFINING 


Soap quality and grade consistency de- 
pend so much on the uniformity of 
your raw materials, it’s good to have 
a source of supply in which you have 
complete pe ence. That’s why so 
many manufacturers are depending 
regularly on International for Caustic 
Potash. You'll find that International 
Caustic Potash is virtually free of im- 
purities, consistently low in iron, cop- 
per and nickel. So for your require- 
ments of Caustic Potash for the 
production of soap or other products, 
call International and be sure. 


CAUSTIC POTASH 1 standard grades 
CARBONATE OF POTASH ai standard grades 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE — refined and technical grades 
SULFATE OF POTASH + LIQUID CHLORINE 
FERRIC CHLORIDE + HYDROCHLORIC ACID 





FOR SOAP MAKING 
Special low iron grade—45-50%. 
Available in 675 ib. drums and 
tank cars. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL USE 


SOLID 90%. Available in 700 Ib. 
drums. 


FLAKE—90%. Available in 100, 
200 & 400 Ib. drums. 


GRANULAR (BROKEN)— 90%. Avoil- 
able in 100, 210 & 425 Ib. 
drums. 


LIQUID—tron free, a clear water- 
white solution of 45%. Avail- 
able in tank cars and 675 
ib. drums. 


LIQUID— Special low chloride, iron- 
free grade—45%. 


AMERICAN SELECTED WALNUT — 
Available in 100, 210 & 
425 tb.drums. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Address all inquiries to Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division » General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 « 61 Broadway, New York 6 
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| PACKAGE 


Development, evaluation and _ specification 


| 
lof packaging materials and procedures to 


| Mt a" 
| Prevent mechanical, chemical and bacterio- 


| jogical deterioration of a product. 


You Can Rely on Research by Snell 
In person, by phone or letter, we will 
welcome your inquiry. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Research Laboratories 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
WA 4-8800 





ENGINEERING 


for 


Product 
Protection 
and | 

Appealing | 
Appearance. 


} 
} 


packages for foods, 
drugs, pharmaceutical, chemical, 
mechanical, industrial, electrical, 
electronic equipment, textiles, etc. 
Government packaging  specifica- 


==> tions. 


Engineered 


Mechanical: Shock and vibration, including 
stackability. Chemicals: Corrosion, chemical 
deterioration, odor, moisture, light and gas 
Control of mold, 


control. Bacteriological: 


fungus and other organisms. 














BUTYL STEARATE 


METHYL 


eTRADE MAR’ 


STEARATES 
OLEATES 


BUTYL OLEATE 


we E 
BUTYL “CELLOSOLVE * STEARAT 


“CELLOSOLVE™ OLEATE 
DIBUTYL TARTRATE 


K oF c & CC DIV. 


PALMITATES 
RICINOLEATES 


LAURATES 


for the . 
Pharmaceutical 


Textile, Cosmetic, 


Petroleum, 


KESSLER 


STATE ROAD and 


ESTABLISHED 
COTTMAN AVE. 


Plastic and Allied 
Industries 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


192! 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA- 





RESRBAR ROR. so ees 


ent NBS laboratory sites in Washing- 


ton (D.C.) and Corona (Calif.) until 
the Defense Dept. finds room for 
them. Missile development at Corona 
will likely go under Navy supervision. 

With some additional simplifica- 
tion and tightening up, the remaining 
13 NBS divisions will continue to 
serve industry; the divisional setup 
itself will remain unchanged. What 
the transfer does mean is that growth 
of the bureau has been checked at 
least temporarily. 

In line with Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks’ aim of having Commerce bu- 
reaus serve business only, the transfer 
was agreed upon by Weeks and Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson after recom- 
mendation by a_ special committee 
appointed by Weeks and headed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories director 
Mervin Kelly. 

Although Weeks has been strongly 
opposed to expenditure of more than 
half of the $50-million annual NBS 
budget in the past few years for 
nonbusiness studies, Washington- 
ians feel that his move probably 
would have been less drastic had not 
the battery additive controversy aris- 
en. Causing ill will among scientists 
and business men alike, the battery 
scuffle, say insiders, has been embar- 
rassing to Weeks. 

* 

Breaking and Building: Battelle Me- 
morial Institute (Columbus, O.)_ re- 
cently broke ground for its seventh 
major building, a $1.4-million labora- 
tory. Scheduled for fall of 54 comple- 
tion, the four-story lab will add 100,- 
000 sq. ft. of space to the private 
research center. 

® United States Steel Corp. (Chi 
cago) has just set up a specialized re- 
search laboratory ‘in Pittsburgh to test 
new steels, surfaces for enameling, 
and finished products for the degree 
of abuse they can endure. 

, . 

Phenol Focus: The latest coal hydro- 
genation product to hit Carbide and 
Carbon Co.’s (New York) sales list, 
Meta-Phenols 220 is now available 
in tank-car quantities. Pegged as a 
potential intermediate for all types of 
phenolic resins, it is a mixture of re- 
active cresols, xylenols and ethyl 
phenols with a b.p. range from 207 
C to 230 C. Total phenolic material 
is about 98% of the mixture by weight, 
with a high proportion of meta sub- 
stitution. Other commercial possibili- 
ties, says Carbide are use of Meta- 
Phenols 220 in synthesis involving 
ring substitution on a phenol, in the 
manufacture of phenolic dyestuffs, or- 
ganic and inorganic esters and non- 
ionic surface-active agents. 
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BACKED BY continuing research at 
the Esso Laboratories and processed 
by closely controlled, modern refin- 
ing methods . . . Esso Solvents offer 
high quality combined with uni- 
formity and dependability. 


YOU GET ALL 6 OF THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
WITH ESSO SOLVENTS 


1. Multi-storage availability — water 
terminals in industrial centers. 


2. Uniformity — made in modern refin- 
eries from carefully selected crude oil 
sources. 


3. Economy—A storage facility near you 
for low freight cost and quick delivery. 


4. Controlled evaporation — available 
in a wide range of evaporation rates 
with precise characteristics to meet 
your requirements. 


5. Solvency — Esso aliphatics and 

eel tia ‘i Matt) Ne Solvesso aromatics cover both high 
AS: at Mt x i}! NS ASA and low solvency ranges. 

q nt yy 6. Modern handling methods — sepa- 

rate tank storage, pumping lines, tank 

cars and trucks, are used throughout 

in all Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 


versatility and 


ro f-Yol-Talolol oll It ay 


ab iaieeelatigelii-te 


alte lamel Ufo iia a 


iy Pe 


EZ50 Saal 
 § get eperdible “sowwenrs 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vi., Moss., R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Vo., W. Ve., 


N. C., $. C., Tenn., Ark., Lo, 
WiC ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J 
. N.C. ¢. 
Orieons, to. 
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SPE CTAL Pres 
Vital Thousandth 


In less than a decade of rapid growth, plastic lacquer 





for plastics has piled up $2.5 million annual sales. 


Major factor broadening the use of molded plastic: 
more than decoration, the coatings improve durability of the 





plastics. 


There’s a thin margin between a prod- 
uct’s catching on and failing—and in 
the case of molded plastic products, 
it’s been the Yooo-inch coating of syn- 
thetic lacquers that’s made the differ- 
ence. 

The coatings have given the plas- 


tics an appeal and durability that has 
qualified them for a raft of new uses, 
have brought them out of the limited 
field of industrial and electrical ap- 
plications, permitted them to elbow 
into brand new areas. 

Plastics often start with the advan- 


STUDEBAKER MODELS: A $2.5-million coatings market is no plaything. 
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tage of low cost, but it takes the 
coatings to give them resistance to 
moisture, abrasion, grease and the 
like. And a prime point: they've per- 
mitted decorative effects unmatched 
by any other products. An example is 
Logo, Inc.’s AV-46 series of coatings 
for cellulose acetate, introduced just 
last week. 

The result has been a new field 
where plastic lacquer sales have 
reached an estimated $2.5 million/ 
year, and all suppliers are convinced 
the business is just catching hold. 
According to Modern Plastics maga- 
zine, of the perhaps 2 billion Ibs. of 
plastics, about one-quarter are mold- 
ed forms, which are targets for coat- 
ing. 

Four for the Money: Four firms are 
vying for the coatings dollar (not 
including companies supplying spe- 
cial metallizing finishes). Likely top 
dogs in the field are Bee Chemical 
Co. (Chicago), a firm that has spe- 
cialized in making the lacquers, and 
Standard Toch Chemical Co. (Staten 
Island, N.Y.), with Schwartz Chem- 
ical Co. (New York) and New Eng- 
land Lacquer Co. (E. Providence, R. 
I.) fighting for a share of the business, 
too. Bee, incidentally, desiring to ex- 
pand in other lines, formed a sub- 
sidiary—Logo, Inc.—last fall, which is 
devoted exclusively to the lacquers. 

Careful formulation—generally, al- 
most custom work for each user—has 
been behind the wide acceptance of 
the coatings. No longer are small 
parts, like horn buttons, name plaques, 
emblems, the major part of the busi- 
ness outside of toy manufacture, 
the trend today is toward pieces like 
refrigerator doors, TV cabinets, ad- 
vertising signs, auto dashboards and 
the like. A tempting future applica- 
tion is on plastic auto bodies. 

Lacquer makers have worked out 
coatings for all the plastics; poly- 
styrene is currently the most widely 
used plastic for molded parts, and 
hence lacquers for it are major prod- 
ucts. Logo, for one, estimates that 
70% of its production goes to poly- 
styrene parts. 

Mix Masters: Formulation of the 
lacquers is generally kept a pretty 
closely guarded secret. But depending 
on the plastic involved, nearly all 
resin systems have been used—alkyd, 
ureas, phenolics, vinyls, cellulosics, 
epoxies, etc. For polystyrene, ethyl 
cellulose has been commonly used. 
A proper solvent—alcohol, ketones, 
esters and hydrocarbons—aid in giving 
good adhesion. For desired effect, 
aluminum powders, pearl essence and 
thousands of pigments are available. 

Coatings can be applied either to 
the top or reverse side of the molded 
piece. Clear plastics are widely used, 
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Dowel Stainless Produc 


MOST 


Complete Stock 


rey | 


STAINLESS 


Steel Products 


When you deal 
Glways sure of 


with Power, you're 
getting Stainless 
item anytime — because Penal Carries 
the most complete stock enywhere, 


PIPE 
Stainless + Aluminum + Seren 
Fobricated to your requirements 


Vv 
Stainless « phan ind «Monel 


Featuring Stainless Steel 
Flanged Valves Screwed ond 


TUBING 
Stainless « Aluminum « Sera 
Featuring —Stainiess Tubing in off gouges 


IN NEW JERSEY 


GRegory 3-2100 


IN NEW YORK 


PEnnsylvania 6-1388 


POWER 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. 


354 HARRISON ST. PASSAIC, M, }. 





SPECIALTIES ... 


and a number of colors can be applied, 
using masks to give an appearance of 
depth and three dimension. Numbers, 
letters and designs are applied with 
silk screens, although in most cases 
they are sprayed on to speed the 
operation. With thermoplastic mate- 
rials, air-drying lacquers are preferred 
—though ovens at 140-160 F are 
common. 

Typical of the problems lacquer 
makers come up against were those 
encountered in coating polystyrene 
display signs. Coatings with heat re- 
sistance, color fastness, good brilliance 
and reflectivity were needed—metallic 
finishes of bronze and aluminum were 
desired. Existing finishes were dull; 
it wasn’t until the lacquer makers 
were able to get the particles to lie 
down or “leaf” that near-plating bril- 
liance was achieved. 

Originally worked out for the back 
sides of plastics, these finishes have 
since been adapted to the top sur- 
faces, now can be used not only on 
polystyrene but on cellulose acetate 
butyrate as well. 

Acetate Touch: Polystyrene hasn't 


a corner on coating problems, how 
ever. Acetates are tough, but plasti- 
cizer migration—the plasticizer mov- 
ing toward the surfaces of the plastics 
—can soften many coatings. To make 
a harder coating often results in a 
rigid, crack-susceptible coating; and 
in toy applications, where flexibility 
is needed, a cracking coat won't do. 
One solution has been to develop a 
sealing primer coat. Now finishes 
more resistant to abrasion than the 
acetate itself are available. 

Acrylics, popular for automobile 
emblems and outdoor signs, require 
as many as 10 separate coatings. 
Early ones clogged masks, were slow- 
drying, didn’t weather well. Now in- 
dustry can choose among fast-drying 
lacquers that pass all durability tests. 

Polyester laminates have proved a 
problem to coat. Heat-curing makes 
them insoluble in many organic sol- 
vents so that adhesion by controlled 
solvent action—common with thermo- 
plastics—doesn’t work out too well. 
But coatings that don’t adhere by 
the “solvent bite” have been produced. 

Catching Up: Toys have long been 





STREET PAVINGS incorporating 
rubber have been tried out spor- 
adically in various parts of the 
world (CIW Newsletter, Mar. 24, 
51), but this week Manhattan’s 
first such section, on First Ave. 
between 24th and 25th Sts., is get- 
ting its baptism by traffic. At its 
laying down Borough President 





First Avenue Bounce 


(and candidate for mayor) Robert 
F. Wagner made busy with a rake 
while his office’s chief engineer, 
Anthony Donargo, tested the mix’s 
temperature. 

In many tests admixture of rub- 
ber has increased the wear and 
weather resistance of asphalt top- 
ping. 
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cAN YOUR ProbucTs 
BE IMPROVED BY 


ACRYLIC MONOMERS ? 


Lower Prices for Rohm & Haas Acrylates 
and Methacrylates Encourage Wider Use 


Reduced prices recently were announced for Rohm & Haas 
ethyl acrylate and methyl acrylate. This followed a sharp 
reduction some months ago in the price of methyl methacry- 
late. In the light of these lower prices you will find it will pay 
to take another look at the acrylates and methacrylates as a 
means of improving your products. 


Widening fields of usefulness for acrylic monomers already 
embrace many products. These include synthetic fibers; 
transparent cast plastic sheets; molding powders; chewing 
gum; heat-resistant synthetic rubber; oil additives; industrial 
fume-resistant finishes and other protective coatings; a 
diversity of emulsion applications such as emulsion paints, 
shoe and textile finishes, rug backings, and paper coatings; 
and chemical intermediates. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes both acrylates and methacrylates 
. . a wide choice of monomers to meet your specific needs. 
For full information write Department SP. 





AVAILABLE 
In Tankcar Quantities: 


Ethyl acrylate Methyl acrylate Methyl! methacrylate 
In Drum Quantities: 


Buty! acrylate Ethyl methacrylate Decyl-octyl 
2-ethylhexyl acrylate Butyl methacrylate methacrylate 
Octyl acrylate Hexyl methacrylate Lauryl methacrylate 











PIONEER IN ACRYLICS 








ROHM & HAAS COMPANY —- PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 























BETTER 
COATINGS 
FOR 


HEAT SEALING 


WAXED PAPER 


Anti-Blocking Properties 
Improved Through Use of 


Wax Additive... 


For years, heat sealing waxed paper 
manufacturers have struggled with the 
problem of producing a good heat seal- 
ing coating which has satisfactory anti- 
blocking properties. 


Paraffin wax and _ micro-crystalline 
wax give a coating which does not 
possess quite as high gloss or hard 
surface as is desired. 


Recently, Carlisle announced the avail- 
ability of their new synthetic 240 wax 
which can be incorporated in a blend 
of paraffin wax, micro-crystalline wax, 
and polyethylene to increase the anti- 
blocking properties of the wax coat- 
ing. The addition of 240 wax in no 
way detracts from the desirable heat 
sealing properties of this coating. 


A small quantity of 240 wax (melting 
point 240°F.) increases the melting 
point of the wax coating and imparts 
a harder, glossier surface which dis- 
plays the desired moisture vapor 
transmission properties. 


240 wax has also been found to work 
exceptionally well as a mutual solvent 
for polyamide resin and paraffin wax 
in formulating heat sealing waxed 
paper coatings. 


we succest 24(} WAX atso For 


e ELECTRICAL DIPPING WAXES 


240 wax elevates the melting point of 
an inexpensive low melting point com- 


pound. 
TEXTILE WATERPROOFING 


240 wax has total repellency to water 


and salt water. 
RUST PREVENTATIVES 


The same repellency is realized when 
240 wax is added to petroleum sulfonate 


rust preventative compound. 
Write for further details. 


Aw 


CARLISLE 
CHEMICAL 
WORKS, inc 


READING 15, OHIO 











SPECIALTIES ..... 


the major consumer of coated plastics. 
In the past few years, however, in- 
dustrial applications are approaching 
playthings as users of the lacquers. 

And one automobile manufacturer 
has combined the “toy” and industry 
aspects. Studebaker dealers in many 
areas get models of the company auto 
line—models coated with lacquers that 
match precisely the color schemes the 
firm offers in its full-size cars. 

Makers of plastic coatings are cer- 
tain to continue to push applications 
of plastics by supplying coatings that 
broaden their usefulness. As Logo’s 
Vice-President Lloyd Parks puts it, 
“We'll try anything.” 


Borderline Market 


Recent tests by Chrysler Motors show 
that about a third of hydraulic fiuid 
brands can’t meet Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers’ standards, might 
even fail under ordinarily encountered 
conditions. But it’s still an improve- 
ment over five years ago, when over 
half of them flunked. 

Chrysler points out that the inferior 
brands—which the firm will not name, 
but which were on the market in the 
Detroit area—don’t fraudulently claim 
to meet any standards; they’re just 
hazardous to use. And though sales 
figures on all types of fluids are not 
available, Chrysler suggests that ratios 
of the volume of substandard fluids to 
those of quality is also roughly one to 
three. The firm says there is no 
unusually large demand for any par- 
ticular brand or brands. 

Main point of the SAE standards 
concerns effectiveness over a wide 
temperature range. Heavy-duty fluids 
must have a boiling point above 300 
F, moderate-duty fluids above 230 F. 
In a modern automobile, with its 
shielded brake drums, high-speed 
braking can generate a great deal of 
heat—if the fluid boils, there’s a col- 
umn of vapor instead of liquid, and 
there are no brakes. 

Read the Label: Major offenders 
are fluids with a high percentage of 
isopropyl alcohol—50-80% will likely 
result in a substandard fluid. But 
until motorists look for SAE-approved 
labels, the dangerous fluids will be 
sold. The fluids are generally a little 
cheaper than higher-quality products, 
but variations are the rule. 

Chrysler is not painting the picture 
entirely black, however. It points to 
its tests in 1948, when 15 of 29 brands 
examined weren’t up to snuff. Ap 
parently greater interest is being tak- 
en in the matter. Indicative of this 
is a new Minnesota law that went 
into effect last month; it requires 


that hydraulic fluids sold there have 
the approval of the commissioner of 
highways. 

And it may well be that until 
more laws similar to Minnesota's are 
passed, the hazardous fluids will be 
sold. Automotive News, which has 
called attention to Chrysler's findings, 
quotes one maker of the low-quality 
fluids as being in favor of the re- 
strictive legislation, but until such 
regulation is common “. . . our com- 


pany ... will continue to sell low- 

cost fluid to answer the needs of those 

[retailers] who feel that they are un- 

able to sell fluid of any other kind.” 
* 


Dryer: Cargill, Inc. (Minneapolis) is 
introducing a new series of drying oils 
for paints. Based on linseed and soy- 
bean oil, they are highly polymerized 
products furnished at 70% solids in 
mineral spirits. 

- 
While It’s Wet: Industrial Chemical 
Products Co. (Philadelphia) is now 
selling a silicone-base water repellent 
for masonry called Cel-R. Dri. 

* 
For Pros: The Glidden Co. (Cleveland) 
has gone into production of a new latex 
base paint for new construction, tags 
it Professional Ultra Flat Latex Paint. 
It is claimed to dry in half an hour. A 
new vehicle is said to provide superior 
covering power. 

e 
Dry Detergent: For use in dry clean- 
ing charge systems, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. (Philadelphia) has come up 
with a new detergent, Power-Pak. It 
is specifically designed for use in 
strong soap or supercharged dry clean- 
ing systems using either petroleum or 
synthetic solvents. 

e 
Heat Resistance: A heat stabilizer for 
vinyl compounds has been worked out 
by Advance Solvents and Chemical 
Corp. (New York). The stabilizer, an 
organotin compound containing a thio 
linkage, is claimed to impart high heat 
resistance. A high-boiling yellow liq- 
uid, it can be used in amounts vary- 
ing from 0.75% to 1.5%, depending 
on the severity of the heat cycles the 
vinyls must withstand. Stabilizer 17M, 
as it’s called, is said to be compatible 
with most copolymers. 

e 
Fluorides in Batteries: After a series 
of tests, the Gould-National Batteries 
labs have concluded that fluorine- 
treated water is harmless to industrial 
storage batteries. Undistilled city 
water is frequently used in such cells, 
and Gould tests have shown that pro- 
vided the water is not harmful in it- 


self, fluoridation won't cause damage. 
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can these Baker 


AMMONIUM THIOCYANATE 


features make 
your product better? 


{7 The news spreads fast about the superi- 
CWA ority of Baker Ammonium Thiocyanate, 
; Technical Crystal. 


Industry after industry investigated its 
seven features—made comparative tests— 
and decided that this all-synthetic Ammo- 
nium Thiocyanate (Sulfocyanate) had 
qualities that would, in turn, give their 
process or products superiority. 


Whether you buy Ammonium Thiocya- 
nate for textiles or textile printing, for 
adhesives, as an inhibiting agent, or for a 
hundred and one other uses, you owe it to 
yourself to check the Sulfocyanate you 
may be using with Baker (all-synthetic) 
Thiocyanate. 


Check every one of the seven Baker fea- 
tures. See which ones may help your com- 
pany—then ask for samples and prices. 


The comparative tests will be your best 
guide to value. 


Address: J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Exec- 
utive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Ree 
Baker Chemicals 


REAGENT +* FINE »* INDUSTRIAL 








producer of Acetaldehyde and Formaldehyde 


now becomes your Buasie source for 
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For complete information write: 


Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 


Dept. 552-H, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. 552-H 
180 MAD:SON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
Piease send me: 

Celanese P.E. Sample (] Specifications (| Prices (] 
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Keenly Wooed, Hardly Won 


Titanium’s rich’ dowry attracts a host of chemical 





suitors, but current extraction processes present a difficult 


gantlet. 


The winner will likely 


be one that discovers a short- 


cut in the form of a continuous process to produce titanium 


sponge at a $1/lb. price. 


Even the most skeptical are convinced 
by now that titanium has a big future 
carved out for itself. Only thing that 
is keeping it from fulfilling its role is 
the price ($5/lb. for sponge, up to 
$30/Ib. for fabricated shapes). If that 
could be slashed to a point ($1/Ib. or 
less) where it would compete with 
stainless steel, it could command a 
market that’s pegged at 500,000- 
2,000,000 T/year. 

Slashing the price, moreover, is a 
technological problem that the chem- 
ical industry seems ideally suited to 
solve, 

And though many a process en- 
gineer has stubbed his toe on the job, 
a spate of chemical companies are fun- 
neling millions of dollars into pro- 
grams aimed at uncovering cheaper 
ways of winning titanium from its 
ores. 

Currently there are only two com- 
mercial producers in this country, 
Du Pont and Titanium Metals (jointly 
owned by National Lead and Al- 
legheny Ludlum). But they will soon 
be followed by others. Union Car- 


bide’s Electro Metallurgical Co., for 
one, is champing at the bit to start 
titanium production on a big scale. 
Although officially mum on the whole 
subject, it has applied for government 
assistance to build a plant to make 
the metal at a whopping 10,000 T, 
yr. rate. 

Federal assistance would be in 
the form of the standard aid given by 
the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency: cash advance to build the 
plant and equipment, rapid amortiza- 
tion, an option to repay the loan in 
metal rather than in dollars, and 
cancelation of indebtedness in case the 
Kroll equipment (if the Kroll process 
is employed) becomes obsolete during 
the life of the contract. 

Titanium Metals, which—like Du 
Pont—is shooting for 10 T/day pro- 
duction in present facilities, is already 
raising its sights. It has put in a bid 
for a government contract on addi- 
tional facilities that would swell its 
output by 15 T/day. Like Electro- 
met, it is not disposed to discuss 
plans or proposals. 





sponge": 


e Horizons Titanium. 
e Dow Chemical. 


e@ Glidden and Bohn Aluminum and 
program. 





Scorecard on Titanium 
Only two companies are in commercial production of titanium 


e Du Pont*which is making about 2% T/day, shooting for 10 T/day in 
present facilities. A pioneer in titanium, Du Pont has disclosed no further 
expansion plans but it probably has them under consideration. 

e Titanium Metals which is turning out about 3 T/day, also shooting for 10. 
It has applied for a contract on another 15 T/day expansion. 

But two others are eager to get into production: 

@ Union Carbide’s Electro Metallurgical Co., which is dickering with the 
government for assistance on a 10,000 T/year plant. 

@ Crane Co., after over two years of pilot-planting, is now seeking a govern- 
ment okay on a $26 million, 6,000 T/year plant. 


And at least two others are in the pilot plant stage: 


Meanwhile other firms are busy investigating processes: 
@ Monsanto and National Research have a joint research project under way. 


* Although Foote Mineral turns out a high-purity titanium by the decomposition of the 
tetraiodide on a hot filament, and Metal Hydrides produces a powdered metal. Also, Osaka 
Titanium Co. (Japan) is shipping some titanium sponge into this country. 


Brass also have a cooperative research 
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Another company that’s ready to 
leap into full-scale production is Crane 
Co., the Chicago valve manufacturer. 
It started pilot-planting titanium proc- 
esses over two years ago (CW, June 
16, °51), is now seeking a $26-million 
loan from the government to build a 
6,000 T/year plant. 

Awaiting a Thaw: But unfortu- 
nately for these ambitious plans, the 
government has put a freeze on all 
titanium contracts pending a revision 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
of the expansion program. Originally, 
the government's idea was that pro- 
duction should be 4,000 T in 1958, 
22,000 T in 1955. It’s now unlikely, 
however, that these goals will be met. 
Production this year figures to hit 
2,500 T; next year, 5,500 T. 

And even if the government decides 
on a bigger expansion program and 
signs a rash of new contracts, there is 
no assurance that it will bring about a 
titanium business on a sound com- 
mercial basis. For chances are that 
anyone starting production now would 
string along with the Kroll process. 
And though both Titanium Metals 
and Du Pont express the belief that 
large-scale production with the Kroll 
process would pare the price, there 
is a strong feeling among industry 
that the Kroll may not prove to be the 
eventual process of choice. 

Present production, of course, is in- 
tended as a defense measure. But 
when defense needs taper off, the 
market for $5/Ib. titanium sponge 
will be extremely limited. What's 
needed is a continuous process to turn 
out high-grade titanium cheaply. 

And at least at the present state 
of know-how, the Kroll is a long way 
from being continuous. It’s essentially 
a magnesium reduction of titanium 
tetrachloride. Both Du Pont and Ti- 
tanium Metals use modified versions 
of it. They form the tetrachloride di- 
rectly from the ore (rutile or ilmenite 
can be employed). 

Process Pursuit: The ideal solution, 
of course, would be an electrolytic 
process. It’s no secret that all of the 
companies involved have, at one time 
or another, actively researched electro- 
lytic methods. National Lead went so 
far as to pilot-plant an electrolytic 
process at its plant in Sayreville (N. 
J.), although the exact status of the 
pilot plant right now is a well-kept 
company secret. 

Horizons Titanium (jointly held by 
Horizons, Inc. and Ferro Corp.) also 
has an electrolytic process in the pilot 
stage. It was developed by Eugene 
Wainer, Horizons’ director of research, 
while working on a Navy contract. 
Like the other companies involved, 
Horizons is not talking about its proc- 
ess. Shortly after it was developed, 











TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


you can keep busy 


ARE ECONOMICAL 
TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


in building our Testing Instruments, we 
always strive for adaptability to multiple 
uses, while maintaining essential reliabil- 
ity, accuracy, sturdiness, and simplicity of 
operation. 

We use these testing instruments our- 
selves, in our tests and sponsored research 
for thousands of industrial clients. So we 
know that equipment which can be kept 
busy is a good buy, a good investment. 

We know that the instrument designed 
for several purposes, or for testing many 
different products, is more likely to be busy 
than the instrument serving one limited use. 

One of the busy-because-versatile Test- 
ing Instruments which we build and sell 
is shown: 





THE WEAR 
TESTER 


Used in our own Laboratories for evaluat- 
ing Wear-Resistance of Plastics, Textiles, 
Leather, Rubber, Alloys, Coatings, and 
many other materials. Among the hundreds 
of specific products which can be tested by 
this instrument are: Pencils, Fish-line, 
Floor Coverings of Non-Ceramic Tile types, 
Printed Effects on various bases, Coated 
Products. 





The United States Testing Company, Inc. 
is a service organization for testing, inspec- 
tion, research, and product development. It 
serves practically every segment of industry 
in fields of chemistry, biology, physics, and 
engineering. A staff of over five hundred 
persons is always ready to concentrate a 
maximum of professional skill upon each 
project. 





For further information concerning 
any of our facilities, write or call us. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
1610 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA ¢ DENVER 


HAMILTON M 
Toronto == W. 3. WESTAWAY COMPANY, Lid. Winnipeg 
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however, the Navy declared that the 
process was capable of turning out 
titanium for $1/Ib. Later it developed 
that Wainer actually figured the costs 
at less than 30¢/lb.; but many experts 
figure that Wainer’s costs, based on 
laboratory work, were highly opti- 
mistic. 

Edwin Goodridge, president of 
Horizons, says it is too early to talk 
about costs on titanium at all. He does 
say that Wainer and his associates 
have come up with “more than one 
method for the electrolytic winning of 
titanium from its ores.” He adds that 
the same equipment can be used to 
turn out zirconium and eight other 
metals, that the zirconium process is 
now “complete and economical.” 

One of the difficulties encountered 
with electrolytic processes for either 
titanium or closely related zirconium 
is that they turn out a powdered, 
highly pyrophoric form of the metal. 
Apparently Horizons has overcome 
this, at least as far as zirconium is con- 
cerned, for its zirconium samples are 
in the form of non-pyrophoric gran- 
ules, about 80% of which would be 
caught on a 50-mesh screen. 

Goodridge admits only that the 
titanium processes start with rutile. 
But it’s a safe bet that the actual elec- 
trolysis starts with a double fluoride 
of titanium. And though final judg- 
ment on the merits of the process must 
wait on full reports of the pilot plant, 
Union Carbide thought enough of it 
to obtain a license on it (CW, Aug. 
9, *52). 

Looking Around: Electrolytic proc- 
esses don’t have a corner on the inter- 
est of process development engineers 
of course, and there are numerous 
other paths currently under investi- 
gation. One likely alternative to the 
Kroll process is a reduction of the 
titanium intermediate with a metal 
other than magnesium. It’s very likely, 
for example, that Monsanto and Na- 
tional Research are investigating re- 
ductions that employ either calcium 
or sodium. 

Sodium reduction, in fact, has long 
been considered a potential method 
for making titanium commercially. 
National Distillers, seeking to broaden 
the market for its sodium, has done 
some preliminary exploratory work on 
a bench scale. And Kennecott Copper 
(which with New Jersey Zinc owns 
Quebec Iron and Titanium with its 
titanium-rich slag from Lac Tio) has 
patented processes (U.S.P. 2,618,549; 
2,618,550) dealing with the reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride with sodium 
amalgam, presumably from a mercury 
chlorine cell. 

Despite these efforts, however, the 
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task of wooing titanium metals from 
its ores has dimmed the ardor of many 
of her swains. And though the com- 
panies concerned are picking up the 
tab on an expensive courtship, they 
don’t mind: the successful suitor will 
get the lion’s share of a billion-dollar 
dowry. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Circuit Rider: With its new multiplex- 
ing transmitting and receiving system, 
declares The Bristol Co. (Waterbury, 
Conn.), 15 different readings (tem- 
perature, pressure, motion, current, 
etc.) can be taken at separate spots, 
transmitted any distance to Bristol’s 
Metameter Telemeters over a single 
circuit. Selling point: savings in the 
cost of circuits. 
e 

Revolution Counter: Montgomery & 
Co.’s (New York) new, portable rpm. 
checker, with outside limits of 40 
rpm. (minimum) and 50,000 rpm. 





>. 
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Machinery on 





With the shout “Roll ’em!”, produc- 
tion men bustle into action and ma- 
chinery starts moving in ,Kalamazoo. 
The machinery is wheeled production 
equipment at Upjohn Co.’s new phar- 
maceutical plant; the men are mov- 
ing it from one assignment to the 
next. 

In a fast-moving, free-wheeling 
operations, Upjohn has taken out all 
the stops, left out all the bolts and 
replaced them with wheels. The firm 
figures it can thus cut cleanup and 
switchover down time, get the flexi- 
bility needed by a growing pharma- 
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(maximum), gives direct readings off 
revolving shafts. Price: $75. 
a 


November Frost: Refrigeration and 
air conditioning men expect to play 
host to many chemical and plastics 
people at the formers’ big exposition 
slated for Nov. 9-12 in Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium. 

@ 
Georgia Plum: Manufacturer of stain- 
less steel tubing, Damascus Tube Co. 
(Greenville, Pa.) has just appointed 
Stanley B. Knapp Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) 
as its southern representative. 

= 
Boost for Boone: Selected by Interna- 
tional Resistance Co. (Philadelphia), 
Boone (N.C.) will be the site of 
IRC’s new $400,000 plant. The build- 
ing’s 40,000 sq. ft. of work space are 
expected to be in full service by next 
Jan. 1. 

oe 
Mechanical Leech: Republic Manu- 
facturing Co. (Cleveland) has offered 


a varied line of micrometer adjust- 
ment needle valves for those con- 
cerned with bleeding air from hy- 
draulic systems. So called because of 
a .025-in. rise per revolution, valves 
are available for service to 3,000 psi. 
at temperatures from —65 F to 180 F. 
+. 


Pocket Editions: A pocket-size per- 
sonal dosimeter, Model 541/A, is 
among the latest offering of Victoreen 
Instrument Co. (Cleveland). A pro- 
tective device for laboratory person- 
nel, the dosimeter indicates absorbed 
radiation directly from the position of 
a quartz fiber against a translucent 
scale indexed from 0 to 200 milliroent- 
gens. 

© For those interested in surface 
and sub-surface temperature readings, 
Cybertronic Corp. of America (Ches- 
ter, Pa.) has just begun manufacturing 
model 240-T pocket pyrometer. Claim- 
ed to give quick and accurate measure- 
ments through use of interchangeable 
thermocouples, the instrument has a 





Wheels—Fast, 


ceutical company making and dis- 
tributing over 700 different products. 

Once an operation is completed 
(left), machinery is moved—generally, 
with an assist from a fork lift (center) 
—out of one production line into an- 
other, or into the wash deck area 
(right) where it is quickly hosed 
clean and returned to action. 

But transferable tanks and portable 
pots are only part of Upjohn’s over- 
all design for streamlined production. 
Spread over 33 acres of floor space, 
the whole new plant was planned for 
flexibility—flexibility of processing, 


Flexible 


flexibility for growth. 

The plant layout itself facilitates a 
continuous flow operation. Raw mate- 
rials are brought on a railroad spur 
track to one side of the building, 
processed as they move through the 
large central manufacturing area, 
stockpiled and shipped out on another 
spur track from a warehouse area 
on the far side. 

Capable of producing all 700 cur- 
rent Upjohn products, the plant pro- 
vides enough space and facilities to 
permit large-scale production of drugs 
still undiscovered. 
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HOLD IT! 


Keep That Idea Bright 


SOLKA-FLOC 


helps turn new ideas 
into new products 


SOLKA-FLOC —the newest and 
most modern form of cellulose 
—is bringing to light a great 
many new products that 
couldn't be made before with 
older forms of cellulose. 

A product of Brown Com- 
pany Research, loose, free- 
flowing SOLKA-FLOC reacts far 
faster, is much easier to handle 
and has unusually high density. 


So, if you have an idea of 
any kind about a new product 
or an improvement of your 
present product, tell us about 
it. SOLKA-FLOC may be exactly 
what you need. Write to our 
Technical Service, Department 
FC-8 in Boston for samples and 
information. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed 
—pounds to carloads. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 








CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC «+ 
NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS * NIBROC TOILET TISSUE « 
BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES + 


ONCO INSOLES « CHEMICALS 





© symbol of service 


PORTLAND 


@ SACRAMENTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
@ FRESNO a 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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2.4 inch direct reading indicator scale 
and is enclosed in a shock-absorbing 


rubber case. 
o 


Plastics Parade: Shockproof, non-brit- 
tle and chemically inert is the tag 
Enley Products, Inc. (New York) 
gives its new Poly Pup reactors. Made 
of polyethylene, the reactors, claims 
Enley, can be used for treatment of 
highly active liquids such as fluoboric 
and hydrofluoric acids and _ organic 
solvents. 
© Kaykor Industries, Inc. (Yard- 
ville, N.J.) is now marketing rigid 
polyviny] chloride plates, sheeting and 
other special forms. Hot-gas weld- 
ing of the material, says Kaykor, 
makes possible fabrication of complex 
units such as fume exhaust systems. 
® Few days ago, Chicago Molded 

Products Corp. (Chicago) put on a 
public demonstration of vacuum mold- 
ing of its new styrene copolymer 
thermoplastic, Campco S-300 rigid 
sheets. The sheets are now commer- 
cially available. 

e 
Revised Estimate: Industrial Mineral 
Fiber Institute, Inc. (New York) has 
just revised its four-page heat loss 
estimate sheet. Used in preparing 
analyses of thermal insulation for 
heated industrial equipment, the sheet 
is now supplemented by four reference 
graphs and tables, which aid in de- 
termining heat losses from flat sur- 
faces and piping and in selecting opti- 
mum insulation thickness. 

a 
Differential Feed: The newly avail- 
able Collins-Adey differential pressure 
feeder serves to continuously ferry 
bulk materials into and out of pres- 
sure and vacuum chambers, moves 
material by gravity or mechanical 
means from one pressure to another 
through an _ intermediate pressure 
lock. Balance ports equalize pressure 
between the several adjacent sections. 

e 
Motorcade: Reliance Electric & En: 
gineering Co. (Cleveland) is sponsor- 
ing two traveling exhibits of its new- 
est electric motors, motor-drives and 
associated controls. The mobile dis- 
play unit primed for chemical plants 
is currently touring the Midwest. 


= 
Metal Meld: In order to avoid further 
confusion, Associated Iron & Metal 
Co. and Associated Smelting Co. are 
changing their names to Associated 
Metals Co. of California (Oakland). 
All along they have been two divi- 
sions of the same company, and the 
firms feel that the name merger will 
iron out operating procedures as well 





as dispel customer confusion. 
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When a lovely lady takes your eye 


USS 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


Her gown is a misty creation of nylon, one of 
modern chemistry’s most amazing achievements. 
Nylon is only one of many modern materials 
that trace their ancestry back to coal and the 
coke oven. 

U-S-S Benzol plays an important role in the 
manufacture of nylon and the hundreds of prod- 
ucts it yields. U-S-S Benzol is one of the family 
of U-S-S Coal Chemicals . . . a family that also 
includes Toluol, Xylol, Cresols, Phenol, Cresylic 
Acids, Pyridine, Picoline, Naphthalene, Creo- 
sote Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 

U-S-S Coal Chemicals are produced in nine 
plants from coast to coast. A tenth is under con- 
struction. For further information on all these 
products, write to United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Nylon net evening dress 
by Ceil Chapman from Saks Fifth Avenve. 


U:S:S COAL CHEMICALS & 
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New products 
and profits with 








our Che: 
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Armids® make printing inks 
stay where they belong! 


Inks have exceptional anti-offset and non- 
scratch properties when they've been formu- 
lated with small amounts of Armid HT. This 
Armour chemical makes ink scuff-proof—it 
doesn’t rub off on the other sheets in a stack! 
And when you're over-printing or wet-print- 
ing to Coat a printed surface with lacquer or 
varnish, Armid: HT improves adhesion. The 
same thing holds true for over-printing with 
a second ink. When conventional waxes are 
used, the coating will not adhere over the 
ink, resulting in a defective film. 

Armid HT is one of a group of Armour 
chemicals—the Armids—which are being used 
in a wide variety of applications, particularly 
in surface coatings. They are mutual solvents 
for plastics and waxes, and they can be used 
as anti-block agents for many kinds of coat- 
ings, films and polymers. They are excellent 
raw materials for textile water repellents. In 
the rubber industry, Armid HT can replace 
Carnauba wax in adding sheen to molded 
products. Because of its much lower cost, the 
Armid means real savings. Armids can be 
used as thickening agents, dye solubilizers, 
““builders’’, foam stabilizers and boosters for 
detergents, and in many other fields. A free 
booklet on the Armids contains complete in- 
formation, including chemical and physical 
properties of the various Armids. Send the 
coupon with your letterhead for your copy. 
Samples of Armid HT are also available free 
for your testing. 
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Here’s how to give him what he wants — 
consistently high quality grease! 


To the average motorist, grease is some- 
thing his car has to have—and that's 
about all he knows. To a mechanic or 
service station attendant, though, grease 
must have consistently high quality to 
stand up under the varying conditions it 
must meet. The grease manufacturer must 
balance his formula to provide this qual- 
ity and at the same time get as high yield 
as hecan with a minimum processing time. 

Many manufacturers are achieving 
these ends, and increasing production at 
the same time, by using Neo-Far® 65. 
A double distilled animal fatty acid, 
Neo-Fat 65 is of a composition which has 
been recognized for years as advantageous 
for grease formulations. It is produced by 
the most modern methods, closely con- 
trolled to meet the rigid specifications of 
our Research Laboratory. This assures you 


of the uniform composition that is neces- 
sary for better quality and greater yield. 
Approximately 95 pounds of Neo-Fat 65 
can be substituted for 100 pounds of neu- 
tral fat to obtain the same yield. And at 
least two batches of soap made with 
Neo-Fat 65 can be run in the time re- 
quired for one using glycerides. For these 
reasons, manufacturers can expand pro- 
duction without purchasing new equip- 
ment or expanding their plants. In other 
words, without increasing labor, equip- 
ment or other overhead costs, you can get 
greater out-put of high quality grease. 
These savings more than offset the slight- 
ly higher raw material cost of Neo-Fat 65. 
You can prove these points in your own 
laboratory by sending the coupon with 
your letterhead for free samples of Neo- 
Fat 65. 


Stearic acid stability is the key to 


improving these products 


Cosmetics, buffing compounds, candles, 
emulsifying soaps, finishing agents, 
metallic stearates—in any product using 
stearic acid, stability is vital. Armour's 
double pressed stearic, Neo-Fat® 18-54 
is manufactured by a process which in- 
sures maximum stability —in fact, all heat 
stability tests show that Neo-Fat 18-54 re- 
tains its light color and is resistant to 
rancidity even during high temperature 


processing. Peroxide tests confirm these 
findings. By any test, there is no finer 
double pressed stearic on the market. 

A low ash content is of particular im- 
portance to candle manufacturers, since 
it insures wick action. Our crystallization 
method insures an extremely low ash con- 
tent. Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for a free sample of Neo-Fat 18-54. 
Your own tests will show you its value. 


Color-heat stability in 
alkyds with new 
low-cost fatty acid 


The stability co heat and light of fatty 
acids used in the formulation of non- 
yellowing alkyd resins often poses a 
problem for the manufacturer. Long 
periods of storage and/or high tem- 
perature processing frequently cause 
the acid to lose its original light color. 
Naturally this darkens the finished 
alkyd, causing off-color shades. A 
fatty acid material that will not break 
down under processing, during stor- 
age, or after application, and that will 
still be available for low-cost alkyd 
finishes, has long been needed. 

Inanswertothis problemthe Armour 
Protective Coating Laboratory has de- 
veloped Neo-Fat 125 —a low-cost raw 
material for white, non-yellowing air 
dry or baked resin coatings. Its out- 
standing color-heat stability makes 
this acid impervious to time in storage, 
high temperature processing and ex- 
posure after application. It minimizes 
the chances of yellowing in white or 
pastel shades due to kitchen fumes, 
greases, soaps, etc. These properties 
have been proved by extensive field 
and laboratory tests, which resulted in 
the conclusion that this is an out- 
standing raw material for producing 
quality alkyds economically. Tests in 
your laboratory will convince you, so 
send the coupon with your letterhead 
for free samples and a copy of Techni- 
cal Bulletin A-8, which contains com- 
plete technical information and sug- 
gested alkyd formulations. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, illinois 
Please send me: 

[_} Armids booklet 

{_] Armid HT sample 

(] Neo-Fat 65 sample 

(] Neo-Fat 18-54 sample 

(] Neo-Fat 125 sample 








© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 WEST 31st STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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YOU CAN "LAUGH-OFF” 
THESE, CONDITIONS... 


jae 


@precision machines 
with that “worn out” feel- 
ing from abrasive dust. 


@fines and poor public 
relations as a result of 
flouting air polution laws. 


océaily, inefficient pro- 
duction due to unhealthy 
or hazardous condition 


@ money and profits 
lost by permitting valu - 
able dust to, “escape. 


ee 
Bo 


. if these conditions don’t faze you—then you You can profit from our vast storehouse of practicat 
don’t need dust control! dust control experience. Call or write today. 
BUT—if your plant can’t stand these costly in- 


efficiencies — (and we’re sure it can’t)—then dust D R A Cc Cc oO Cc @) & P @] R AT i oO N 
control is a must. 4090 East 116th Street * Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Dracco Dust Control Systems are industry’s finest 
—because of Dracco’s custom design and application 
engineering. For over 35 years, American industry has 


relied on Dracco to solve tough, unusual dust problems. : ee. RF at Wy 
\ie 
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Hliusitamm.. CONVEYORS + DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


Troubles besetting Chemstrand’s Acrilan (see p. 67) continue 
to reverberate in the industry. One effect tipped here (CW Market Letter, 
July 25), is the shuttering of Phillips Petroleum’s MVP installation. 

Chemstrand’s output slash also has co-owner Monsanto in a 
funk. The latter’s acrylonitrile plant (Texas City)—just in after a 
“normal” three-week cleanup-repair shutdown—is now operating at about 
one-third capacity, somewhere around 15 million lbs./year. 

Monsanto reportedly has a contract with Chemstrand pegging 
the acrylo tonnage that must be purchased; but the latter has six years 
in which to take the stated amount. The provision, plus a no-liability clause, 
gives Chemstrand some latitude in marketing Acrilan. Present cutbacks 
in the company’s acrylo take may mean one of two end results: 

e The deadline will have to be extended beyond the six-year 
mark, or 

e Chemstrand will have to up its take during the later years 
of the present agreement. 

Highlighting balloon-pricking in the synthetic fiber industry is 
this: Monsanto’s acrylonitrile production, though limited, is now ample 
to cover eased demands from other synthetic fiber customers plus calls 
from the synthetic rubber industry. 














* 

As expected, Monsanto’s acetylene (prime acrylonitrile ingre- 
dient) is feeling a chain-reaction shock from the Acrilan hubbub. The 
consumption slack, however, is being taken up somewhat by stepped-up 
vinyl chloride production. 

Not affected—and unlikely to be later—are the Heyden-Monsanto 
plans for methanol from acetylene by-product gas. Construction of the 
reported 25 million gal./year plant adjacent to the latter’s Texas City 
acetylene facilities will begin soon. Both companies will share the methanol 
pie in about 18 months or so. 








_ 
No such harmonious interrelation is apparent between rival plas- 
ticizer producers. Hard on the heels of last week’s 2¢/lb. cut of di-octyl 
and di-iso-octy] phthalate prices, comes word that dicapryl phthalate tags 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947=100) ... 126.0 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947100) dgeiiptieis 104.7 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) . 1527.0 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 244.2 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
April March April March 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Foreign Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding 
(Million Dollars) Ago Month Month 
Chemicals, total ...... oy eels ok k ‘ $69.5 $27.6 ae 

Coal tar products i Syten yh eae ; . A. 7 4.2 

Medicinals and pharmaceuticals be et coat Se Ue 2 : 5 = 
Industrial chemicals ey ‘ : 6.4 7.4 
Fertilizer and fertilizer materials mie he Cara 2 ; 14.0 18.9 
Vegetable oils and fats, inedible wae ey ee : ; 10.5 11.0 








have (as predicted here) been marked down a like amount. New prices: 
33¢/lb. in tank cars; 35¢, l.c.1. 

The action merely re-establishes the price spread but at a lower 
level. Next move is up to the DOP, DIOP makers. And chances are there’ll 
be some heavy cogitating before the play is made. 





Following petroleum—but not quite heel-treading—are upped ‘ 
prices of coke-oven toluol, xylol. The petro-derived products were boosted 
2¢/gal. July 1; the coke materials 114-2¢/gal., at some producing points, late 
last week. Though the postings were weeks apart, higher prices for both 
types dovetail on Aug. 1 as the effective date. Reason: most petro contract 
customers are “protected” for one month. 

Behind the three-week announcement lag of the coke-oven chem- 
ical tag changes are two dissimilar, but economically loaded reasons: 

e Steel producers hesitated to raise prices of their concomitant 








coke-oven derived products until after steel strike fears were allayed. 
e They prudently waited, too, to see whether or not the petro 
increases would stick. 


On the other hand there’s some pressure-easing for benzol 
deliveries. Though producers are not finding it too difficult to move all their 
output, some are detecting a less urgent note in customers’ calls. 

It’s true that demand from some big benzol outlets is off, particu- 
larly DDT, the chlorbenzenes, and synthetic phenol. But more than that, 
cutbacks in the nation’s rubber stock-piling are expected to slim styrene 
needs—which in turn presages further shaving in benzol requirements. 








Supply-demand has naught to do with the week-end slash of 
isonicotinic acid price. Major producer Reilly Tar & Chemical says the 
$3/lb. reduction is due to stepped-up production of necessary raw materials 
from its new synthetic heterochemicals plant (Indianapolis). 

New tags read $5/lb., drums, f.o.b. that city. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending August 3, 1953 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Toluol, tanks, wks, (Bethlehem, Hydrogen chloride, anhyd., ¢.l., 
Pa.) gal. $ 02 $ .34 wks, , A5 
Sodium hypochlorite, tanks, (N. 
02 35 


DOWN 


Dicapry! phthalate, drms., I.c.1., Isonicotinic acid, drm lots, f.0.b., 
divd. 35 Indianapolis t 5.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Another new development 
using AMERICAN ANODE materials 


OST balloons are hard for 
M youngsters to blow up. Some 
balloons fail to hold gas well, or 
“pop” quickly in the sun. A manufac- 
turer who had these sales problems 
put them up to American Anode. 

Anode technicians went to work, 
analyzed every factor, and came up 
with a new and superior latex form- 
ulation. Now, the balloons are much 
easier to inflate—require 70 per 
cent less effort. Gas retention is 
vastly improved—100 per cent 


How to make 
inflation easier 
and come out ahead! 


better! Balloons can be blown up 
farther in advance and stay up 
much longer. 

The new American Anode latex 
compound also provides excellent 
resistance to sunlight, which 
normally causes rapid deteriora- 
tion. The balloons withstand ex- 
posure to sun much longer without 
Popping. 

Manufacturing costs are cut, too. 
Because the new latex compound 
does not deteriorate in stock, there 


is uniformity of cure. Scrap is re- 
duced. Production goes faster and 
easier. And the new compound costs 
no more than the formerly used 
material 


This is a typical example of how 
American Anode helps manufac- 
turers solve problems and improve 
products, where latices or plastisols 
are involved. Perhaps we can help 
you. For information, please write 
Dept. AA-8, American Anode, 60 
Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ANODE 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, 
AMERAN RESIN PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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Perhaps the most distinctive 
characteristic of the Graver 
Construction Co., is its ability to 
adapt to the requirements of the job. 
Graver’s versatility is seen in the 
petroleum and chemical fields 

in construction in all phases...from 
foundations to siding to super- 
structure. ..in the installation of 
piping, special purpose vessels and 
machinery. Proper equipment, 
acquired know-how, and responsibility 
are the mark of Graver. Its 
guarantee is customer satisfaction. 


GRAVER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL, 
NEW YORK e HOUSTON 






































- CONSTRUCTION 
2 a” — 


A division of 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.C0. NC. 
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U.S. Production — Gum and Wood Rosin 
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THE TREND IS DOWN: For gum, a consistent drop; for wood, slipping but comparatively better. And the future is still . . . 


Not Rosy For Rosin 


Wood and gum naval stores producers share woes and 





hopes as rosin-consumption markets—both domestic and ex- 
port—dwindle. 


And a perplexing trade puzzler is this: What will the 





government do with its ever-increasing stocks of unredeemed 
gum rosin? 


Other segments of the chemical proc- 
ess industries may be shrouded in 
gloom more often than naval stores,° 
but none displays a more incorrigible 
optimism for a brighter tomorrow. As 
the new 1953-54 production season 
shifts into high gear, the trade, for the 
most part, again has its fingers crossed 
—this time hoping that last season’s 
thumping carry-over of rosin will not 
be too greatly enlarged. 

There are a few confirmed pessi- 
mists, though, who fear that by March 
31, 1954 (end of the current season 
that began April 1), close to 950,000 
drums (of 520 Ibs. net) of gum rosin 
will be in government hands under 
* Includes rosin, turpentine, pinene, pine oil, 
dipentene, rosin oil and tall oil produced from 
species of southern pine trees by (1) extraction 
from living trees (gum naval stores), (2) ex- 
traction by solvents from steam distillation of 
top and stump wood (wood naval stores), (3) 
destructive distillation of similar wood (DD 
naval. stores), (4) refining waste y-product 


of alkaline paper pulp industry (sulfate naval 
stores). 
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the loan program. A more generally 
accepted estimate pegs the possible 
figure at some 100,000 drums less 
than that. This would mean a carry- 
over of almost 218,000 drums added 
to the 633,000—as of June 30—con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. at production and concentration 
centers. 

Gum Gloom: Latest figures reveal 
that as of that date there were, in 
addition to the “loan” stock, an addi- 
tional 52,000 drums of gum rosin in 
the U.S. “free market”—i.e., not held 
by the government. 

Compare the situation with that 
prevailing a year ago and you come 
up with this revealing fact: since then 
drums in loan jumped by about 234,- 
000; “nonloan” stocks were down 
60,000 drums. 

By this week a good portion of the 
gum rosin production is still going 


under government control—half of it, 
some estimate. 

This clearly indicates that business 
during the 1952-53 season was any- 
thing but booming. Production during 
that crop year fell off about 11% from 
the previous year to set an all-time 
record low of 638,360 drums. The 
continuing downward trend has be- 
come an almost chronic condition 
(see chart). And considered industry 
estimates predict another drop in ’54. 

Washington Prop: Until now gum 
farmers have had the advantage of 
government price support; for these 
products, unlike wood naval stores, 
are classified as agricultural, hence 
protected by the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s parity program. This fact 
alone has kept many from retiring 
from the field. Support last year was 
set at 90% of parity. Here’s how it 
worked for the benefit of the gum 
producer: 

With the market price pegged then 
at about $7.50/cwt., parity at 90% 
gave a support figure of about $7.48. 
This included incidental costs, such 
as insurance, running at about 20¢. 
Thus when the open-market price fell 
below $7.28/cwt., it was more profit- 
able for the farmer to put his material 
under government loan than to sell it. 


If the open price rose, he “re- 
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deemed” the rosin for the amount of 
the loan received, then sold it at a 
better profit. In the event the market 
remained at a lower level, the pro- 
ducer simply let the government keep 
the material. 

The inherent danger in the system, 
though, is that the CCC may sell the 
unredeemed material at parity, re- 
gardless of the market price. 

At the moment, not a few astute in- 
dustry people are keenly aware that 
all the ingredients for a market de- 
bacle are in evidence today. For one, 
the government has not as yet an- 
nounced this year’s level of parity, 
may not do so until very late in the 
season. 

These observers make the point that 
if the CCC should cut the support 
level from last year’s 90%—and there’s 
actual talk it could be set as low as 
60%—and sell its probable 850,000 
drums at the low price, it could mean 
all new production of both gum and 
wood rosin would suffer. The action 
could well mean drastic curtailment in 
domestic output until all the govern- 
ment stocks were liquidated. 

Possible chain-reaction results of 
any severe drop—or outright cessation 
—in production: an economy-hurting 
rosin shortage; an inevitable hiking of 
prices to consumers. But while it’s 
still a big puzzler whether or not the 
government would sell in the face of 
such an eventuality, chances are it 
won't. There’s a precedent that sup- 
ports that line of thought. 

Immediately prior to the outbreak 
of World War II, the agency held 
some 1,300,000 drums—a great deal 
more than it does now. Shortly after 
the shooting began, the situation com- 
pletely reversed itself; that huge 
amount was quickly blotted up. When 
that happened many were convinced 
the government stocks were a wel- 
come cushion without which a raft of 
industries would have been severely 
uncomfortable. 

It is more than likely that officials 
responsible for the decision to hold or 
sell unredeemed stocks are not com- 
pletely convinced that even a full 
peace in Korea will warrant relin- 
quishing a comforting “cushion.” 
Then, too, rosin doesn’t deteriorate, 
can be stored indefinitely. 

Tradition Toppler: In contrast with 
the consistent decline in gum rosin 
production over the years, wood naval 
stores have been steadily riding up an 
escalator. This despite the fact that 
wood rosin producers receive no gov- 
ernment aid, must stand on their own 
feet in the battle for outlets. 

One factor that has at times slowed 
the wood product’s meteoric rise is 
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Season 
April 1 to 
Mar. 31 


1950/1951 
1951/1952 
1952/1953 





Gum and Wood Rosin Exported 
(in drums of 526 lbs. net) 


Gum 


595,591 
293,140 
138,558 


Wood 


345,682 
278,561 
218,062 


Total 


941,273 
571.701 
356,620 








trade tradition. Gum naval stores have 
been around a lot longer than wood 
materials, and various consumers— 
some of them remembering the days 
when the latter were of poorer quality 
than gum—are convinced they are in- 
herently better for their purposes. 
Wood producers, of course, don’t 
agree. 

The remembrance of things past is 
a big reason gum products can sell 
against wood stores even at a consider- 
able price handicap. Wood rosin, 
grade for grade, has always sold be- 
low gum. However, unlike most gum 
producers, wood rosin people have 
utilized chemical research to a great 
degree, consequently have come up 
with some improved types of rosins. 
These “specialties” are, of course, 
higher priced: 

But for the straight grades (Water 
White, Window Glass, Nancy—desig- 
nated in the trade by the initials WW, 
WG, N), the gum products still pace 
the price ranges, with wood prices 
usually trailing about 20-25¢/cewt. 

Whether lower prices, greater re- 
search, more versatile operation or 
simply more aggressive selling is the 
jet-propellent, this much is certain: 
wood rosin, in the last seven or eight 
years, has consistently outstripped 
gum production. This is no mean feat 
when it is considered that of the eight 
or so wood naval stores producers in 
the field three account for nearly 90% 
of the productive capacity. A per- 
centage lineup runs something like 
this: Hercules Powder, 41%; Newport 
Industries, 26%, and Crosby Chemi- 
cals, 20%. 

Of the three, Newport is actually 
the biggest seller of rosin as such. 
Hercules, though tops in facilities, is 
often a customer; it uses more rosin 
than it turns out, principally in its 
synthetic resins and paper sizing 
operations. 

Ruffled Reports: According to 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, paper and paper size con- 
tinues as the top consuming outlet for 
rosin. In the past year some 398,000 
drums went to this industry. Running 
a comparatively close second is the 
group labeled by the government as 


chemicals and pharmaceuticals. About 
317,000 drums wound up in this 
catch-all category. 

The agency’s data on industrial 
consumption (by industries) for the 
past two seasons darkly limns the 
far-from-happy period both gum and 
wood rosin producers have been going 
through. Only five of the 16 indus- 
tries listed show any improvement; all 
the others are off. 

One point of agreement between 
the two factions is the belief—crystal- 
lized for CW by Newport’s Director 
and Foreign Sales Manager Ernest E. 
Holdman—that USDA’s end-use pat- 
tern could be improved. With a back- 
ground of nearly half a century in the 
business, Holdman qualifies as an 
expert. He feels—along with other pro- 
ducers—that certain of USDA’s cate- 
gories should be better defined. 

The difficulty, Holdman adds, , lies 
in the fact that consumers are re- 
luctant to classify their uses accurate- 
ly. For instance, one year rosin use 
might be reported under chemicals, 
the next year that same outlet might 
wind up under synthetic resins or 
even paint, varnish and lacquer. The 
practice makes for a distorted con- 
sumption picture, beclouds any ac- 
curate indication of just which indus- 
trial use is increasing, which falling. 

Producers themselves have little 
idea exactly what changes should be 
wrought. They do, however, suggest 
as a starter the consolidation of some 
of the government’s present categories. 

Cogent Culprits: But these are only 
minor irritants when compared with 
the major chafings—decreasing pro- 
duction, slipping sales, and rapidly 
evaporating export markets. 

Most cogent is the disappearance 
of suitable-size trees into the maws of 
the booming kraft paper industry in 
the South. The pulp mills consume 
more than 25 million tons of trees a 
year. Unfortunately the mills take the 
trees just before they're “ripe” for 
gum-tapping. 

Another rosin depressant—lack of 
labor—is even more pertinent. Gum 
tapping has been a_generation-to- 
generation occupation. But the recent 
industrial revolution in the South has 
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If it’s LIMESTONE you need... — 


LIMESTONE 
LIMESTONE @ PAW water, § LIMESTONE | LIMESTONE 
FOR FOR RAW MATERIAL | RAW MATERIAL 
WATER CEMENT FOR FOR 
PURIFICATION PLANTS STEEL MILLS LIME PLANTS 


LIMESTONE 
LIMESTON E FOR 
COR SOIL 
WANUFACTURE | CONDITIONING 
OF 
CALCIUM CARBIDE 





Build your plant in The Land of Plenty, and right 
in your backyard you can have limestone from some of 
the nation’s finest deposits — high calcium, dolomitic 
and magnesian, and easily accessible! 

Here you'll also find the other natural and man- 
made advantages you need for efficient plant operation. 

. Let the Norfolk and Western’s plant location special- 
ists help you find your ideal plant site here. 








Transportation is a major factor in good plant location. YOUR REFRACTORIES 
columpus TRAFFIC MANAGER is a transportation expert. Consult him 


2 about transportation advantages for your plant. 
“4 } bp ‘ 
r. FZ sgt © CONTACT: E 


‘ | i . INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Pre Peso 4 GA ee DRAWER C-619 (TEL, 4-1451-—EXT. 474) 

; ; o Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








CINCINNATI) 
on ‘ 
IRONTON ali” 


4 
uyncugure — "CHMOND 


= 
P aor i) NORFOLK 
NORTON Cera rT, PETERSBURG e 
by 
WyS 4 PPK OM STINVILLE 


BRISTOL oO WINSTON 


SALEM 


RAILWAY 


*The six great states served by the Norfolk and Western — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Kenwcky 
and Maryland. 
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FOAM’S A THIEF 


alla 


ANTIFOAM A 


Use productive capacity 
now wasted on foam; cut proc- 
essing time with Dow Corning 
Antifoam A, the silicone de- 
foamer that works at concentra- 
tions in the range of: 

3 ppm 4 in recirculating cooling brines 
2.5 ppm 4 in bottling soft drinks 

2 ppm 4 in varnish cooking 
200 ppm 4 in textile resin backings 
0.4 ppm 4 in steel pickling baths 

6 Effective atremarkably low 
concentrations in a wide variety of 
fogmers, Dow Corning Antifoam A 
compound is harmless physiologi- 
cally. It can be used as received, 
mixed with one of the foaming in- 
gredients or dispersed in a solvent 
for industrial applications. 

§ Equally versatile and more 
easily dispersed, Dow Corning Anti- 
foam AF Emulsion is a water dilut- 
able defoamer containing 30% 
Antifoam A. Originally designed for 
use in the food processing industries, 
Dow Corning Antifoam AF Emulsion 


has a wide field of industrial use- 
fulness. 


mail coupon TODAY for 
free sample 


Dow Corning Corporation 

Midland, Mich., Dept. 8S-8 . 

Please send me dato and o 
free sample of — 


(C) Dow Corning Antifoam A or 
(1) Dow Corning Antifoam AF Emulsion 


urself! 


NAME 





COMPANY. 
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all but eliminated the old-time low- 
paid, unskilled plantation worker. 

Concomitant increasing costs of 
producing gum naval stores have 
done much to chop production. Ac- 
cording to the American Turpentine- 
Farmers Assn.’s recently re-elected 
president, Judge Harley Langdale, 
1952 saw the highest cost in the his- 
tory of the industry. Such upped ex- 
penses are squeezing many firms right 
out of the market. 

Dwindling export business, which 
normally takes half of U.S. produc- 
tion, is also adding some broad sweeps 
of black to an already grey industry 
picture. The dramatic drop since the 
peak Korean-year boom is pointed up 
by the figures in the table on page 62. 

Prime reason for the loss in for- 
eign business is supposedly due to 
shortage of American dollars. But a 
more potent cause may well be that 
prices of U.S. rosin are 10 to 20% 


° . . . . . e . . + *. ° 7 


higher than those in other naval 
stores-producing countries. It is fre- 
quently pointed out that although 
England and Germany (two good cus- 
tomers) have had dollars available to 
buy U.S. naval stores, they have pur- 
chased most of their needed supplies 
from other countries at cheaper prices. 

Not Bright, Not Despairing: As said 
before, no other industry looks to the 
future with such hope. Wood rosin 
producers—Hercules is a good ex- 
ample—are finding a modicum of ease 
in making and selling upgraded prod- 
ucts derived from their rosin and 
turpentine, e.g., the insecticide toxa- 
phene. 

On the other hand, gum rosin pro- 
ducers are pinning their hopes on a 
double peg: research, to develop new 
uses and to increase consumption; and 
a program to improve its marketing 
techniques. Neither comes a moment 
too soon. 





WITH THE SPOTLIGHT of ad- 
verse publicity turned more fre- 
quently upon their less satisfactory 
products (CW, July 25), some toy 
makers, perhaps sensing a possible 
puncturing of their ballooning mar- 
ket, are seeking new lines more 
suitable to their medium. The six- 
year-old youngster pictured here is 
assembling the General, famous 
Civil War locomotive, first of a 
series of authentic scale-model en- 
gines available in a new all-plastic 
hobby kit. The locomotive line, 
together with other makers’ offer- 
ings of model prairie schooners and 
early motor cars, appears to be one 





Self-Improvement Trend? 


of the better plastic adaptations. 

With vinyl-skin dolls and im- 
proved “inflatables” swelling year- 
round sales, plastics are now esti- 
mated to be garnering roughly 25% 
of an $800 million-plus (retail val- 
ue) plaything market. 

Well aware of the importance of 
continued public enthusiasm for 
toys fabricated from its materials, 
at least one major plastics supplier 
is now researching the factors that 
may make or break good will for its 
end products. Results of the inves- 
tigation will be applied to improv- 
ing design, fostering consumer ac- 
ceptance. 
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( HARSHAW FLUORIDES ’, 


Sy 


work capably and efficiently 
for many industries 


Here is a comprehensive group 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Fluoborate 


Antimony Trifluoride 
Sublimed 


Barium Fluoride 
Bismuth Fluoride 
Boron Trifluoride 


Boron Trifluoride 
Complexes 


Chromium Fluoride 
Fluoboric Acid 
Fluorine Cells 
Fluorinating Agents 
Frosting Mixtures 


1945 EAST 97th STREET 
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Hydrofluoric Acid 
Anhydrous 


Hydrofluoric Acid 
Aqueous 


Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Potassium Bifluoride 


Potassium Chromium 
Fluoride 


Potassium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoride 


Potassium Titanium 
Fluoride 


Silico Fluorides 
Sodium Fluoborate 
Zine Fluoride 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


e CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Just write for this 40-page Harshaw 
Book on Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous. 
It has been written to provide helpful 
data for you if you now use HF or are 
considering its use. 
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New Look in Laundry 





















CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. .. to restore newness in feel and 
appearance to washable wearing 
apparel and linens. 


. . . Hercules® CMC, a superior 
new-type laundry finish in dry or 
liquid form, which has many ad- 
vantages over conventional starch. 


RESULT... 


... Sharper colors, whiter whites. 
Fabrics iron easier; have a new 
look and softer finish. CMC also 
improves the appearance of many 
items not ordinarily starched. 
Laundry washes cleaner, easier, be- 
cause CMC checks dirt penetration. 

Housewives find liquid CMC 
home laundry finishes* at many 
supermarkets and grocery stores, 
while commercial laundries dis- 
solve dry CMC in water for easier 
washing and finishing operations. 





PERE 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 
. .. adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, insecticides, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 





ats 
| HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 992 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
ay am RC C48; ae ee Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


: ie | 653-8 
*One liquid CMC finish, GlossTex, is manufactured by Tidy House Products Company. Hercules itself does not supply CMC directly for home use, 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


The Chips Are Down 


For nearly 15 years there has been 
a sure-bet atmosphere in the syn- 
thetic fiber game—and a fascinated 
chemical industry has been happily 
gambling with its store of $100-mil- 
lion chips. But this optimistic aura is 
fast fading. Last week’s report (CW, 
Aug. 1) that the textile industry is 
less than enthusiastic about the revo- 
lution taking place on its looms is 
confirmed this week with the news 
that the synthetics in general—and the 
acrylics in particular—are having a 
mild-to-serious sales shakeout. 

Most seriously affected—both commer- 
cially and publicity-wise—is Chem- 
strand’s Acrilan. One report puts the 
company’s production at its new $30- 
million Decatur, Ala., plant at only 
one-sixth of capacity. But Acrilan has 
company in its troubles. Du Pont is 
producing Orlon staple at less than its 
plant’s rated capacity; some forms of 
nylon are reported as “soft” for the 
first time in over a decade; and Union 
Carbide is subtly changing its Dynel 
sales pitch to avoid potential compli- 
cations. 

And that provides an important in- 
sight into present-day synthetic fiber 
thinking. The “man-made” or “miracle” 
tag is no longer an automatic door- 
opener. Differences between the var- 
ious synthetics are now being stressed 
—a sure sign of burgeoning competi- 
tion. UCC is no longer happy about 
the general misconception that Dynel 
(40% acrylonitrile, 60% vinyl chlo- 
ride) is an “acrylic” synthetic. Now 
UCC is carefully explaining that “there 
is as much difference between Dynel 
and the acrylics as there is between 
wool and cotton.” 


Trouble: Today's acrylic difficulties 
stem mainly from the usual clashing 
of gears that occurs when a new pro- 
duction or a new improvement is sud- 
denly thrown on the market. In Orlon’s 
case, it is the result of the introduction 
of “Type 42”—an improved staple that 
claims greater dyeing versatility. Re- 
ports, neither confirmed nor denied by 
the company, are that Du Pont accom- 
plished this change by adding 6% 
methyl acrylate to the fiber. But be- 
sides changing the dyeing attributes, 
the addition also altered some of the 
product’s other characteristics. Ad- 
justments had to be made on spinning 
and weaving routines; new fabric con- 
structions had to be developed and 
tested+in spring months when the 
textile companies should have been 
gearing up for full-scale fall and win- 
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ter production runs. The new Orlon 
consequently missed this year's boat— 
a misfortune reflected in today’s fiber 
sales slump. Also helping to tarnish 
Orlon’s escutcheon is the report that 
old-style Orlon is now selling in sec- 
ondary textile markets at $1.35/Ib. 
against a Du Pont tag of $1.90. 

A similar—but more serious—gear 
change is at the root of Acrilan’s suffer- 
ings. Chemstrand banked heavily on a 
massive promotion campaign last fall 
and winter, and sustained both con- 
sumer demand and _textile-industry 
outlets for its new acrylic fiber by 





a oe ; a * 
LOADING: Caustic barge takes on cargo at Niagara River pier. 


carefully parceling out the limited pro- 
duction from its Marcus Hook, Del., 
pilot plant. Theoretically the distribu- 
tion channels were broad enough to 
take the sudden surge of Acrilan that 
would flood from the Decatur plant. 

But unforeseen was the fact that 
Decatur’s fiber is not a perfect match 
for Marcus Hook’s product. Textile 
processors have had to revise their 
handling methods. Some have become 
discouraged with the fiber. It is a 
strong filament, but this strength is 
achieved at the expense of brittleness. 

Without doubt, Chemstrand will 
eventually solve such technical prob- 
lems. But in the meantime, the textile 
outlets are drying up—and an unsatis- 
fied consumer demand can’t be kept 
alive forever. Decatur’s race with time 
is ample proof that a synthetic fiber 
bet is a sure thing no longer. 





Se | 


Caustic Port: Niagara Falls 


A Chemical Tankers’ barge, the Oil 
Transfer #33, late last week slipped 
alongside a Chicago River dock and 
began to unload its cargo: liquid 50% 
caustic soda from Hooker's Niagara 
Falls plant. The company hailed it 
as the first regular shipment of bulk- 
barged caustic into the Chicago dis- 
trict. Moreover, it was only a few 
weeks ago that the same barge had 
unloaded Niagara Falls caustic at 
Weehawken, N.J., in the metropolitan 
New York area. Hooker’s new east- 
west operations signaled the debut of 
Niagara Falls as a major caustic port. 
This development is, of course, just 
one more example of the growing im- 
portance of inland waterways to chem- 
ical commerce. Hooker’s beat into Chi- 


cago will soon be matched by a_ 


similar movement into that city by 
caustic barges from Penn Salt’s plant 
at Calvert City, Ky. And the New 
York deliveries follow a route pioneer- 
ed over 17 years ago by Wyandotte 
Chemicals. Wyandotte, in fact, has 
had two vessels in this service: the 
motorship Michigan (1,500-ton capac- 
ity) and the barge Atlantic (2,000 
tons), both operated by the Michigan- 
Atlantic Corp. 

Hooker's innovation will, however, 
practically double the amount of 
chemical traffic on the historic Erie 
Canal, now a part of the New York 
State Barge Canal system. The canal 
is benefiting from the general re- 
surgence of all inland waterways, but 
until the middle of last month the 
New York system had carried only 
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wanting a lot of 


science and industry. 


Also... vitamins A and E 


... distilled monoglycerides 





Just imagine someone 


6-Amino-2-mercaptobenzothiazole 


Usually we sell it only in small laboratory amounts. But, we 
are prepared to furnish larger quantities of this and many, 
many other “rare” organics. For information, write to 
Distillation Products Industries, Eastman Organic Chem- 
icals Department, Rochester 3, N. Y. There are more than 
3500 regularly supplied Eastman Organic Chemicals for 


Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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FOR EVERY APPLICATION 


(RELAYS |] (_WEATHER-PROOF”) 


if you heve a problem on the eutomotic 
control of pressure, tempereture, liquid level, 
mechenicel operations, etc., it will pay 
you to consult Mercoid’s engineering staff — 
elweys ot your service. 








Write for catalog No. 700A. 
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TWICE AS EASY! 
HALF THE WORK! 


" -.-\\-2-2 wet? 


Eliminates buying problems. Avoids 
costly leftover stocks, shortages 
and delays. Simplifies production. 
Lowers costs. Your formula or ours. 
Leading makers of fly, cattle, roach, 
and agricultural sprays, dusts, and 
aerosols now use service. Prices and 
planssent promptly. No obligations. 


fErechspdlt McLAUGHLIN 
with WGK 7 GORMLEY 
KING COMPANY 


1713 S. E. FIFTH STREET « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


26,000 tons of chemicals during 1953 
(vs. nearly 1.5 million tons of petro- 
leum products). Nearly all of this 
chemical tonnage can be attributed to 
the Wyandotte shipments; therefore 
the Hooker additions—also caustic— 
will have a material effect. 

On the Lake: The Niagara Falls 
company’s new interest in water- 
borne transport—both west to Chicago 
and southeast to New York—stems in 
large part from the logistics of its 
now abuilding plant at Montague on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, 
a few miles north of Muskegon. This 
location is ideally suited for the use 
of barges and railroad car floats for 
both incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments. 

To lay the groundwork for a major 
move into the Chicago market, Hook- 
er contracted with the Lake-River 
Terminal for the construction of a 1- 
million-gal. caustic storage tank. It 
is into this tank that Chemical Tank- 
ers’ barge emptied last week. Eventu- 
ally a second barge—Michigan Mar- 
ine’s East Winds—will be put into 
service by Hooker to supply its Chi- 
cago requirements. This will release 
the Oil Transfer #33 for the Niagara 
Falls-to-New York run exclusively. 

To handle these latter shipments, 
the Hudson Tank Storage Co. has 
provided a million gallons of storage 
capacity at its Weehawken terminal. 
And at Niagara Falls, Hooker has run 
a caustic line to the loading pier of 
the nearby Empire Builders’ Supply 
Co. With these new facilities at its 
disposal, Hooker is well equipped to 
expand its fledgling water-borne trade. 

e 

Spanish Mirage: An unusual buying- 
selling case is now before the New 
York Supreme Court. An international- 
trade promoter, Paul Berliz, is suing 
Commercial Solvents Corp. for $822,- 
450, claiming the CSC failed to go 
through with an arrangement making 
Berliz its exclusive sales agent in 
Spain. CSC insists that no agreement 
had been made. 


* 
Solvent Station: The Bauer-Brown 
Solvents Co. has been formed in 
Louisville, Ky., to store and market 
commercial solvents in that area. 

© 
DMF Depot: The Grasselli Dept. of 
Du Pont has established a new ware- 
housing and shipping point for di- 
methyl formamide at its Grasselli, 
N.J., facilities. 

° 
New Orleans Outlet: The Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp. has opened 
a new sales office in New Orleans, 
La., with T. R. Rudolf as manager. 
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Me 


a cleaning process 
that cleans steel drums 


completely... 





® removes contaminating materials 
¢ inhibits rust and corrosion 
® provides an ideal surface for finishes 


@ United States Steel Products, maker of quality drums 
and pails, now offers you something extra in steel drum 
construction. We have perfected a cleaning and finishing 
process which not only clears the drums of mill scale and 
other contaminating materials, but also retards rust and 
corrosion, and provides an ideal surface for coating. 

The process consists of (1) cleaning the drum parts 
completely, (2) removing mill scale, and (3) applying 
a phosphate treatment to the steel surface, which results 
in a phosphate coating combining with the steel surface 

.. which inhibits rust and corrosion, aids adherence of 
paint to the surface. 

The new U. S. Steel Products process takes place after 


WHEN THE INTERIOR of an ordinary drum is wiped 
with a handkerchief (below), the handkerchief will 
pick up grease, dirt, scale and rust. 









the parts have been formed—just prior to final assembly 
of the component parts; there is no flaking problem. 
As a result, you get drums that are completely free from 
contamination. 

For the protection of the products you package, and 
for longer lasting drums, be sure to get drums protected 
by the United States Steel Products process the next 
time you order steel drums. 

United States Steel Products fabricates Stainless, Gal- 
vanized, Tinned, Painted and Decorated drums and 
pails. Furnished in capacities from 2% to 110 gallons, 
with a variety of fittings and openings to fit your par- 
ticular requirements. 





PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE shows the cleanliness of the 
new U-S-S drum... the handkerchief remains abso- 
lutely clean! 


“$t's Better ts Ship in Steel’” 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N., Y. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 
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Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Sharon, Pa. 
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" MANAGENENT SERVICES | 


Technical & Economic Surveys 
Design Engineering—Cost reduction 
New Product D Market BR 
Sale & Licensing of New Processes 
Write for Leaflet G 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Ari 








lark Microanalytical Laboratory 
Routine analyses in one week 
N, 8S, Halogen, Fluorine, Active ge 
, Alkimide, Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, 

Identifications and minor research problems wv 

specialists in organic mlcrochemical analysis. 
HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 

P. ©. Box 17 Urbana, Ill. 








EVANS 


Chemica] Research—Processes— Products 
ene Problems 
Complete boratory—Pilot Plant 
oom me a ig & Optical sees 
Ask for new Scope Sheet 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








HILLARY ROBINETTE, Jr. 


Chemical Consultant 
TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


P. 0. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: Ardmore 6457 








ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Tr 

















Wanted: Graduate Eng bly chemi- 
cal, for both oe and. ‘ield Sales Work. 
For Sales, should have 3 or more years successful 
record. For Consulting, young men preferred so 
that our business can be taught to them and 
they can move up in years to come. P-7866, 
Chemical Week. 


Old Time Mid-western firm desires to enter fer- 
tilizer business. Need man trained technically to 
develop top grade fertilizer for farmers and should 
be able to od esmecarcens sales program. P-8662, 
Chemical 








Position Wanted = 
Asst. Laboratory Technician: Girl—High school 


graduate ’53, age 18—Desirous of New York 
metropolitan position. PW-8693, Chemical Week. 


CATIONS 





Screens, Two, Patterson's #300 Gyro-Centrie 
Dustite; Having three mae tag ep 20” x 
&4” Stainless Steel Screens. #4, 28 and 65 Mesh 
with 3 HP 330/440 V_ motor, each $750. Fane 
ment, Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. 

479, Hopewell, Va. 


Tanks, $/S—16,000 gal. to 21/2 gal. Perry E 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., 3p ila. mee 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gal. 970’ of 3” coil, 40 HP 
vert. agitator. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 











Tanks, Aluminum, 330 gal. — 2 ng E 
Corp.. 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa” =“. 


Vessels, Two S.S. Cone Bottom, 9’ x 22’9” Over- 
all, 1/4” Shell 5/16” Heads Coiled 188 PSL 
Condition like new. Attractively priced, inspec- 
tion invited. Equipment, Inc. (Broaddus) ox 
479, Phone 844, Hopewell, 
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Journals, Periodicals. Chemical 
ee St ie ee ae " taage 
stock. oS ie Snees. Canner’s Inc., “Dept e 


U//SPECINU SERVICES ||) 











WANTED 
MACHINERY OR PLANT INCLUDING 


Reaction Kettles 
P. 0. Box 1351, Church St. Sta, N. Y. 8, N. Y 











CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING—— 


Complete fecilities for limited or volume spray 
G@rying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 Nerth Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: West‘ield, N.J. 2-1829 


[EQUIPMENT -used-surplus 


For Sale 


Abbe Ball & Pebble ey a = wad First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N 


Centrifugals, 40” Bird Con. First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13. 


Blenders —.2.7 cu. ft., copper, conical, motor. 
Heat & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. 
































Analyses & Reports é 


Greenville South Carolina 








Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
LABORATORY SERVICES 
Project h fon in Biochemistry, 
ogy 








Feetes och one 
Senet os eriolo and Entomol 








testing services 


Write for price schedule 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ile 


We Need a Young Man 
With Technical Background, 

& preferably powder ree > maehe markets 
for interesting group of alloy 
Will travel extensively following. ¢ raining period. 
Please write, outlining experience, background and 
salary requirements to Personnel Director, 

METAL HYDRIDES INCORPORATED, 

ly, Mas: ts 























Conveyor, Screw, 16” ag a6 3 Heat & 
Power Co., Inc.,. 70 Pine St., N.Y. 


Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 24” x a Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Dryer, Double Drum, 42” x 120” complete. E 
ment Clearing House, 289 10th St., Bklyn, vr 


Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, Sweetiand, etc. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 














Hypochlorinator, Proportioning Pump wet; un- 
used, sell half-cost. = F, P.O. Box 105, Kearney, 
N.J. (Kearney 2-5939). 





Mixers: W. & P. to 300 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., 


Pebble Mill, Abbe 32” x 36”, porcelain lined: 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Pump, one lead and stainless steel. 11/2” Acid 
Ty 12 GPM, 50’ Head. Directly connected to 
HP 220/440 V Motor. Price $400. Equipment, 
Inc. (Broaddus) Phone..844, P.O. ox 479, 
Hopewell, Va. 


Pump, one lead and stainless steel. Directly con- 
nected to 3 HP 220/400 V motor. Price $400. 
Equipment, Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, oO. 
Box 479, Hopewell, Va. 


ey: — First Mach. 

















JRCHASING AGENT 
Wanted for Medium sized Chemical Company 
Located in New York. Applicant should have 


at least 5 years experience as purchasing agent or 
assistant purchasing agent for organic i 


Pumps, Centrifugal ty, 
to 220/440 V closed 
Immediately available. 
ment, Inc. (Broaddus) 
479, Hopewell, Virginia. 


. Twenty-five. Connected 
otors. Attractively priced. 
Inquiries invited, Equip- 

Phone 844, P.O. Box 





fats, oils, waxes, etc. Knowledge of Chemistry 
desirable. Salary Dependent on Fon oe & 
qualifications. Please resume 





Sere ee be om First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 





give 
Box 335, 1474 Bway, N. Y. Ag 














Reboiler ft., Braun, aE tard Heat & 
Power Rage Bug 70 Pine St, N.Y 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 


Centrifuges 
Pressers 
ters Pulverizers 





in complete 


Interested etna Ee now operating 
or idle. Give My Si 


Chemical Week 
W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


[DEALERS in tar 


Buy from a Long Established Firm 
AAA-1 Rated — Our 36th Year 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 











pur First Source 
NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP, 
187 Hudson St., N.Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 4-5 








Gelb & Sons, inc. 


[iM AWAIT 


CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 


Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
—— Plasticizers, Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Fanaa, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Anover 2 
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STANDARDIZED: One-story, smoothly organized warehouse plan is heart of Wyeth’s . . 


RELOCATION AIMS: Wyeth’s Beeson (left) and Bishop 


pore over blueprints . . . 


Warehousing Off the City 


A multimillion-dollar program completely overhauls 





Wyeth Laboratories’ branch warehouse organization. 


The plan: a 15-city relocation away from the crowded 





streets and into standardized built-for-lease buildings. 


Within a week or two, Philadelphia’s 
Wyeth Laboratories will have made 
its decision: it will have selected one 
of three potential New Jersey sites as 
the location for its new New York- 
area warehouse and sales office. With- 
in months the new building (built for 
lease) will have been completed, and 
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Wyeth will move its facilities and per- 
sonnel out of the company-owned six- 
story headquarters on crowded Spring 
St. in lower Manhattan. 

It will be the latest step of the 
Quaker City pharmaceutical firm’s 
national program. Similar changes 
have already been accomplished at 


ibe 


. .. for a new facility to replace this New York warehouse, 


soon to be vacated. 


Streets 


Dallas, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Memphis, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Mo. And still in the planning 
stage are relocations for San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Baltimore, Denver, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Wyeth’s program is an attack on a 
problem that besets many an old, es- 
tablished® firm. Cities have mush- 
roomed in the past few decades; 
transportation methods have steadily 
changed tempo; warehouse locations 
that were ideal just a few years ago 
* Wyeth will be a hundred years old in 1960. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
co., THE t 


Agency—Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 

AMERICAN Analg & CHEMICAL CORP. 38 
Agency—McCarty 

ARMOUR & CO. 2.2.20... -cccrccccccces 54, 55 
Ageney—Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 

BAKER CHEMICAL CO., J. T. 
Agency—Wildrick & Miller, Ine. 


BARRETT DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORP. 


Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


BROWN CO. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO.. 
1 F UNION CARBIDE & CARBON ss 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc, 


CARLISLE CHEMICAL WORKS. INC. 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMER 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


ee .. a OHIO RAR WAY 
Conahay & 


omen CONSTRUCTION gos 
Agencry—Michel-Cather, Inc. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co, 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
Agency—Michel-Cather, Inc. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
eavens? 2 SuEmieat. CORP., THE 
Agency—St. George & Keyes, Inc. 


bow sian co., THE 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Ine. 


DOW CORNING CORP. .......... Coccaccss 64 
Agency—Don Wagnitz Adv. 


ay CORP. 
genry—The Jayme Organization, Inc. 


oY nent DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
€. 1.. GRASSELLI Div. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


EASTMAN Essay CO. cee rccsccccocseses Té6s 
Agency—Charies L. Rumrill Co., Inc. 


EIMCO CORP., THE 
Agen-y—Matasie Co. 


ae ~ STANDARD OIL CO. 
gency—MecCann-Erickson Inc. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


Sqnpmen Co., B. F.. AMERICAN ANODE ee 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Banoeety $8. Ag w. Cc. 
Agenry—J. 


‘den Twiss Adv. 


HARSHAW borounceiat co., THE. 
HERCULES POWDER 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


nEvens CHEMICAL CORP. ....... Back Cover 
gency. mers-Davis, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMI- 
CORP. 39 
yp hee Franklin Brown, Inc. 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Agency—Sommers-Davis, Inc. 


KOVEN & BRO., Ins. iL. 0. 
Ageney—Lucerna Co. 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
Agenry—The Alfred Colle Co. 


Bennete. CORP... THE 
MET. HYORIDES. Inc. 
Jackson & Nolan, Inc. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA .. 
Agenry-—J. Hayden Twiss Adv. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., DIV. OF UNION 
CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. ..........18-19 
Agency—Wm. Esty Co., Inc. 


NATURAL acy renee co. .. 4 
Agency—Michel Cather, 


NORFOLK & westsan RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co. 


ONYX OIL & ee + co. 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, Inc. 


PFIZER & CO., INC., CHARLES 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. .. 
Agency—Walker & Downing 


POWER STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency—Riedl & Friede, Inc. 


QUAKER OATS CoO., wus —_ Div. ft 
Agency—Rogers & Smit 


nerveric. J STEEL none PRESSED 
po EE & Fewsmith, Inc. 


ROHM & HAAS CO. 
Agency—John Falkner Arndt & Co. 


SCHUTZ- pa a GOs. secrescavssnes Srd Cover 
Agency—Foulke Agency, Inc. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. ......... 2nd Cover 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson 


SNELL INC., FOSTER D. 
Agency—Ray Hawley 


varen CAgeiPs & CARBON CORP. BAe. 
& CARBON CHEMICALS CO 
yom, M. Mathes, Inc. 
th RUBBER CO., MECHANICAL GOODS 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards 


Bu G. BPERL CORP. seiscccsccxscarscs 53, 69 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


U. S$. bie al e-. Inc. 
Agenc: Grady Co., Adv. 


Boresontthenned phownabe CORP. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, I 

WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC., SPECIAL 
CHEMICAL Div. 3 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Ine. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & D 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
H. E. Hilty, Mgr. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


setts Ceoccevesccccvccccccesesescesecees 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
PUBLICATIONS 


ADVERTISING STAFF 
Apvertisinc Sates Mcr. ..B. E. Sawyer 
Business Mor. ........A. J. Mangold 


Atlanta 3 bert H. Sidur, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bia Walnut 5778-2383 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Steven J. we 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Mohawk 4-58 


Cleveland 15 . -Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 g Sate, Bidg., Guaesiew 7000 

Dallas 1 .......James on, a National 
Bank Bldg., Prospect 7 


Los Angeles 17........ Jos. x, fae. 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Madison 
nox Armstrong, 


New York * Kn 
Robert Charles _- 
830 West "at St., LOngacre 4-3000 


By oe og 3...William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Charles F. Onasch, Architects ry A ine 
& Sansom Sts., Rittenhouse 6-067 


San Francisco 4,. -Ralph E. anion 
68 ‘i St., Douglas 2-4600 


Boston 350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 


a m 26 856 Penobscot Bldg., 


738 Oliver Bldg., 


eaai 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8 . “s Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Lucas 4867 











DISTRIBUTION. 


are now burdensome weights on a 
company’s distribution system. 

Wyeth’s problem was particularily 
acute. As a drug firm, it deals mainly 
in a great number of small-packaged 
items. Truck shipments (both from 
plant to warehouse and from ware- 
house to customer) figure largely in 
its distribution plans. But most of 
its warehouse locations were swallow- 
ed up in city traffic. Valuable hours 
and dollars were fruitlessly spent on 
bucking shipments through congested 
sections that no longer represented 
profitable marketing areas. Since this 
problem was repeated in city after 
city, relocation on a nationwide scale 
seemed to be the logical solution. 

Standardized: In charge of the pro- 
gram is Wyeth’s Vice-President Rus- 
sell Beeson. Implementing the plans 
is Harold Bishop, the company’s man- 
ager of warehousing. Their first step 
was to settle on a standard plan for 
all of the new facilities. Because the 
buildings would be away from built- 
up areas, one easy decision was to 
keep the warehouses only one story 
high. This saves on the expense and 
nuisance of stairways and elevators, 
permits a smooth-flow path for mate- 
rials between the receiving platform 
at one end of the building and the 
shipping dock at the other. 

With labor costs the most important 
item in warehouse operations, Beeson 
and Bishop located the storage, make- 
up and packaging areas to keep steps 
at a minimum. Bins, shelves, and re- 
frigeration equipment are also stand- 
ardized so that efficiency innovations 
developed at one warehouse can be 
readily adapted to all of the others. 

But more important than these 
unique-to-Wyeth criteria are the firm’s 
generally applicable standards: 

e The potential location must be 
serviced by both a rail line and a 
truck highway. This gives double pro- 
tection against tie-ups by either route. 

e There must be adequate land for 
off-the-street parking of heavy trailer 
trucks and employees’ cars. 

e For maximum efficiency, the 
warehouse should be reasonably close 
to the terminal warehouse used by 
local trucking concerns. 

‘'0 fulfill these desires, Wyeth made 
its first move—in Dallas—from a busy 
city street to a spot in the industrial 
district west of the Trinity River. 

The New York move now being ini- 
tiated is expected to have the same 
beneficial results. Wyeth is, in fact, 
planning to move its entire Manhat- 
tan sales force along with the ware- 
house stocks. And when this job is 
completed, Beeson and Bishop will 
tackle their next problem: Atlanta. 
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The new <<” aeperpene 
SCHUTZ-O’NEILL 


PULVERIZER 


backed by 


of experience 


AIR FORCE PULVERIZING—AIR CLASSIFICATION 


Here is a proven, automatic and dustless method of pulverizing 
any grindable material to your desired fineness. For e: 

fine grinding and uniform particle size distribution of product, 
the principle of centrifugal impact with air attrition utilized so 
efficiently by the Schutz-O’Neill “Superfine” Pulverizer has 
never been surpassed. The centrifugal force recirculates coarse 
particles within the mill for regrinding. The air classification 
carries the fine particles out of mill as uniform product of the 
desired particle size. 


ADAPTABLE TO THE COMPLETE RANGE OF PULVERIZING 
FROM COARSE TO ULTRA FINE 


The ease of grinding and the versatility of the unit are two fea- 
tures not found in any other pulverizer on the market. With 
proper adjustments, this mill will produce particles from 40 
mesh to low micron sizes under conditions that enable you to 
accurately control not on oo size but also the size dis- 
tribution in the product. This can be done while maintaining 
grinding temperatures below 125-130°F. The mill is ordinarily 
set for oe duty, but if a coarser product is desired, it 
can be ily obtained by proper adjustment in the grinding 
and classifying chambers. 


COMES APART IN 10 MINUTES, 
EASY TO CLEAN, ADJUST, REPAIR 
Ten minutes is all you need to take apart a Schutz-O’Neill 
“Superfine” for cleaning, to adjust for fineness, or any 
part. Remove 2 pr and cone housing lifts off. Loosen 1 set screw 
"4 1 nut and all other parts slide right off the center shaft. It is 
unmatched for accessibility and simple, rugged design. 


LET SCHUTZ-O'NEILL GRIND A TEST SAMPLE FOR YOU 


Send us a 50 Ib. stock sample stating what your material is and 
fineness desired. You will receive your pulverized stock plus 
our engineering report giving complete details of ph pens used 
together with recommended equipment, methods and mill plans. 


WRITE US FOR THE NAME OF SCHUTZ-O'NEILL 
SALES ENGINEER NEAREST YOU. | 


SCHUT2-0 ‘NEILL COMPANY 


— ene ceremereneeeneemneneneane 


PULVERIZERS GRANULATORS - ROLLER MILLS - AIR CLASSIFIERS SIFTERS HAM 





Call Heyden... 


for FORMALDEHYCE 


aa 
Fils Geen product means eliminating 
as many yariables as possible from your processes, 
/ Consider the phenohfermaldehyde resins fro 
/ your teléphone receiver is made. éy must meet 
exacting standards of quality and uniformity—properties 
whick depend largely on the Formaldehyde used as 
sic starting material. 

If Formaldehyde is one of YOUR raw materials, you 
can make sure of highest purity and uniformity by calling 
Heyden. The reliability of Heyden Formaldehyde is 
backed by years of research and production experience. 

For a dependable source of supply—for prompt 
delivery—call Heyden for Formaldehyde. Formaldehyde 
Solution N.F. is shipped in bottles, carboys, drums, 
tank trucks or tank cars. 37% methanol-free grade in 
tank trucks and tank cars. 


all Heyden also for 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
\ US.P. X Powder, Flo Granules and Granules 


HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 
Technical and U.S.P., granular and powder 


/ 


Telephone: 
Murray Hill 2-7600 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT + PROVIDENCE 


BENZALDEHYDE + BENZOATES + BENZYL CHLORIDE + BROMIDES + CHLORINATED AROMATICS + CREOSOTES + FORMALDEHYDE + FORMIC ACID 
GLYCEROPHOSPHATES + GUAIACOLS + HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE + MEDICINAL COLLOIDS + METHYLENE DISALICYLIC ACID - NEOQMYCIN + PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
PARAHYDROXYBENZOATES + PENICILLIN + PENTAERYTHRITOLS + PROPYL GALLATE + RESORCINOL + SALICYLATES + SALICYLIC ACID +» STREPTOMYCIN 





